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OUR COVER *® “Funambulists.” scarf. one of a fabulous collection by Brooke 
Cadwallader, adapted for two-color reproduction in the studio of the Cad- 
wallader shop at 120 East Fifty-fifth Street, New York City. It comes with 
border of blue with turquoise, gold, dragon green and shocking; gray with 
shocking, mauve, yellow and leaf green; terra cotta with orange, blue, 
olive green and yellow, screen printed on 36-inch square of pure silk twill. 
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Moselle stainless steel 

Chosen by the Museum of Modern Art 

for its 1953 “Good Design” Exhibit. For 
proud, carefree service year-round. Satin 
finish only. Six-piece place setting, $10.60. 
Serving and other pieces available. 

Write for Moselle booklet. 


MAIL @ PHONE ORDERS FILL EO — PLaza 1.2400 


GEORG JENSEN INC. 
Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


HOMEWEAVERS ...NEW YARNS! 
... DIFFERENT YARNS! 


“WE FILL ORDERS RANGING FROM 1 OZ. TO 1000 LBS.” 
Write for our FREE SAMPLE COLOR CARDS con- 


cerning our yarns which have been acclaimed by 
weaving experts as the most outstanding in their wide 
range for distinctive styling and designing. 


BOUCLES SARAN 
BELASTRAWS COTTON WARPS 
NUBBY BOUCLES RAYON WARPS 
RAYON AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS 
NOVELTY METALLICS 
DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY YARNS, ETC. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times 
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HOME YARNS CORP. 


645 Hegeman Ave., Dept. A, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. | 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
CALENDAR 


Current throughout the year. Good Design 1953 exhibition spon- 
sored by Museum of Modern Art and Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago, at the Mart in Chicago. 

May. “The Toiles of Today and Yesterday” at the Scalamandré 
Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York City. 
Through May 10. “Massachusetts Crafts of Today,” 1953 exhibition 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Association of Handicraft 
Groups at the deCordova Museum, Lincoln, Mass. Open to 
all craftsmen in state, including temporary residents. For 
information on entries, write Miss Janet Doub. 10 Arlington 

Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Through May 11. Eighth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Ex. 
hibition, Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. 

Through May 13. Exhibition of Mariska Karasz’ work at Henry 
Gallery, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, 

Through May 17. Exhibition of posters from abroad by Raymond 
Savignac of France, Max Bill of Switzerland, Abram Games 
of England and Otto Aicher of Germany, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 

Through May 19. Exhibition of the work of the artists of Oregon, 
at the Portland Art Museum, Portland 5, Oregon. 

Through May 24. Seventeenth Ceramic National, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Through May 26. Annual Art Exhibition sponsored by Student 
Cooperative Association at Indiana State Teachers College 
in Pennsylvania, in painting and sculpture. Entries due March 
15. Write to: Dr. Orval Kipp, Director Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

May 2 through 29. Exhibition of wood sculpture by Albert E. 

Henselmann, Art Department of the Chicago Public Library, 
Chicago, Tlinois. 

May 6 through 14. Exhibition of the Craft Student's League at tne 
Barbizon Plaza Art Galley, 106 Central Park South, New York 
City. 

May 11, 16. Exhibition and Demonstration of ceramics by mem- 
bers of the New Jersey Society of Ceramic Arts, Inc., at 
Asbury Park. 

May 12 through 31. Exhibition of Rock Pool Group of Littleton, 
New Hampshire with work of Paul David Holleman in ceram- 
ies: Harold Pride, Roland Morin and Robert Roberts in silver 
and jewelry; Paul Killinger in turned wood; and others, at the 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

May 13, 14. Third annual Spring Exhibit of the Ceramic Guild of 
Bethesda at the Woodward & Lothrop Auditorium, Western & 
Wisconsin Avenues, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

May 13-June 20. Fourth Annual Exhibition of Northwest Ceramics. 
Entry blanks now available, pieces received April 13-27. 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 Southwest Corbett Avenue, 
Portland 1, Oregon. 

May 16, 17. Gem and mineral show sponsored by the Glendale 
Lapidary and Gem Society at the Glendale Civic Auditorium, 
1401 Verdengo Road, Glendale, California. 

May 20. Competition closes for entries in the Fourth Annual Com- 
petitive Exhibition for Young Americans 1953, sponsored by 
the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. Exhibi- 
tion opens June 11 at the Gallery of America House, 32 East 
52nd Street, New York City. 

May 21, 22, 23. Exhibition of contemporary hooked rugs, featur- 
ing rugs and designs by Margaret Mackenzie, at St. Martin's 
Church Parish House, Orchard Avenue, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

June. Scalamandré Museum Exhibits: “Contemporary Woven Tex 
tiles,” Houston Museum of Art, Houston, Texas; “Two Hun 
dred Years of Textile Designs,” Columbia Museum of Art, 
Columbia, South Carolina; “Chinese Silks of the Manchu 
Dynasty,” Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine; “Tex- 
tiles of the Post-Revolutionary National Shrines,” Schenectady 
Museum, Schenectady, New York; “Contemporary Printed 
Textiles.” Secalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 
Street, New York City. 

June 2 through 29. Exhibition of illumination by Carl A. Mund 
stock, Art Department of the Chicago Public Library, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

June 9-July 17. Craft Workshop, courses for amateur and ad- 
vanced craftsmen, Pi Beta Phi School and University of Ten- 
nessee, Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

June 11 through Summer. Fourth Annual “Young Americans” 
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Metals for 
Handicraft 


ALUMINUM DISCS METALS 
ALUMINUM SHEETS TOOLS 
TOOLING COPPER DESIGNS 
AND ALUMINUM SUPPLIES 
FREE DIRECTIONS 


A one-stop mail order service for buyers of 
handicraft metals, tools, designs, and sup- 
plies. Guaranteed quality materials — im- 
mediate service. Free delivery on cash soles. 


FREE PRICE LIST—Sent on request, write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 


Dept. CH.4 2817 Laclede, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 


Competition, Gallery of America House, 32 East 52nd Street. 

New York City. Closing date for entries, May 20. 

June 15 through July 15. First Annual Ceramic Exhibition spon 
sored by the Ceramic League of Miami, Inc., Lowe Gallery, 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

June 15 through August 15. Regional Craft Exhibition—Maine. 
New Hampshire and Vermont—from which items will be se 
lected for the national exhibition Designer-Craftsmen, 1953, at 
the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire. 

June 22 through August 29. Summer session pottery course; three 
week periods with each of the following: Daniel Rhodes, 
Alfred University; Warren MacKenzie, the St. Paul Gallery; 
Peter Voulkos, Archie Bray Foundation, at Black Mountain 
College, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 

June 28-September 4. Summer session, School of Crafts—minimum 
two week enrollment required—at Haystack Mountain, Liberty, 
Maine. 

June 29 through July 26. Craft Show, the Sarasota Summer Festival 
of the Arts, Sarasota, Florida. 

July 5 through August 2. Thirteenth season for Arts and Crafts at 
the Coach House Workshop, Mason, New Hampshire. 

July 6 through August 28. Four sessions for classes in gilding. 
ceramics, metalcraft, jewelry, rug hooking, woodcarving, 
painting and drawing for craftsmen and teachers, Fletcher 
Farm Craft School, Ludlow, Vermont. 

July 20 through 24. Southern Highlands Handicraft Fair at the 
City Auditorium, Asheville, North Carolina. 

July 3 through August 2. 1953 Fair of Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen, on the Campus of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

August 23 through September 12. Second Exhibition of the Con 
necticut Craft Society, Main Gallery, Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, Inc., Silvermine, Connecticut. 

September 1. Competition closes on entries for original design and 

construction for contemporary lamps in the contest sponsored 

by The American Craftsmen's Educational Council, 32 East 
52nd Street, New York City. 


October 15 through December. Designer Craftsmen, U.S.A., 1953, 


a National Exhibition of the work of American Craftsmen, co- 


sponsered by The American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, 
Inc., and the Brooklyn Museum at the Brooklyn Museum, 


Brooklyn, New York. 


what karat golds 
should craftsmen use? 


An Introduction to Karat Golds 
for Handerafismen gives you 
the answer with basic facts about 
karat golds and how to work 
with them. Write for your free 
copy of this informative booklet 
today. 


Craft Service Department + Handy & Harman 


82 Fulton Street + New York 38, New York 


* PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
* PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS 
* SKETCHO Olt CRAYONS 
* PRANG WATER COLORS 
* PRANG CRAYONEX 
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the American housewife 


and Design 


American women seldom consider themselves housewives except for question- 
naires or the census. And yet most American women are just that. Perhaps their 
reluctance to assert themselves confidently lies in their feeling that, in spite of 
their numbers and their latent power, they achieve little but the expenditure of 
vast amounts of energy towards ends which demand even more energy. This self- 
effacement is all the more strange when one considers the standard of intelligence 
and skill of the average American housewife, and her actual creative output. But 
as it is today, she expresses herself chiefly through her own selectivity and 
purchasing power. 

It is to the housewife that we owe to a great extent the improvement in public 
taste, the simplicity of design, the better quality of materials that go to make up 
the furnishings of a home. But if one gives the matter even cursory consideration 
it becomes apparent that the American housewife has little or no influence in the 
design or execution of the things not actually within her control. That is, the 
hand of the woman designer—-which is almost like saying the hand of the 
housewife today-——is apparent chiefly in articles which have to do with textiles, 
with leather, with clay, with paint and pencil. But there it stops. And it is to men 
who do not necessarily have to use the things themselves that the housewife is 
indebted for the design of all the larger articles on which she must expend her 
time. and strength without any particular esthetic enjoyment. 

It is not to reproach industrial designers and artists to point out that few 
modern chairs. for instance. are really comfortable for women wearing skirts. 
Modern houses seem designed to consider the woman, when she is not cooking 
or baby-tending. as merely a second man-about-the-house, which is to say one 
impervious to the annoyance of having to work with an installation of inferior 
design provided it functions properly. It is interesting to see the intrinsic merit 
in the design of most hand tools for men—axes, or knives or spades, for instance 

and to compare these with the dreariness of their female counterparts such as 
brooms, dustpans and brushes. While the making of streamlined household 
equipment may not properly be called an art or a craft, there is no reason why 
the housewife should not rise up and assert that the same rules of good design 
and skill should apply. Is demanding decent design in stoves and iceboxes expect- 
ing too much of the arts and crafts? 

And if the insistence on good design in the humble objects in the house is 
literally beneath the notice of established designers, then let the housewife try 
her hand at redesigning her tools and traps. There is nothing irrevocable in the 

Skilled hands in action . . . design of even the heaviest equipment. It needs only time before the streamliners 
close-up of a master glassblower, adapt their machinery to accommodate the new homemakers who, although they 
performing with strength 
and accuracy the 

shearing operation in 

the making of a Steuben vase. 


are unable to control the materials themselves, still feel they have the right to 
demand that the finished product please them esthetically as well as functionally ; 
as if they had been able to mold it with their own hands. LL. L8. 
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Left, arrow and paddle jabots in lively colors; below, 
“Countryside,” a bow to the coronation in silk chiffon with 
a matching contour belt; far right, a fine cotton square, 
“Grimaldi,” also with a belt to match 

and, right, “Animal Tracks” with animals on silk. 


BY MARTHA McDOWELL 


Signed by 
Brooke Cadwallader 


Distinguished designer 
and colorist combines 


business with art 
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ae nyo sitting at the Dome and get to work!” was 
Mary Pearsall’s admonition to Brooke Cadwallader 
about fifteen years ago. At that time she was directrice 
of a well-known scarf house in Paris and Mr. Cadwal- 
lader was experimenting in painting techniques. Soon 
after. they were married and together they got to work 
designing, printing and marketing the first Brooke Cad- 
wallader scarves. 

Born in the Philippines, Brooke shuttled back and 
forth to San Francisco until, of school age, he was sent 
to Connecticut—his family home. Later he attended Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover and after graduation went to 
the Museum School of Fine Arts at Boston. There fol- 
lowed a year of teaching painting at Andover, a trip 
around the world for which he worked his way on a 
freighter, four years in the Philippines in the interest 
of his father’s lumber business and. finally, a sojourn 
in Paris to study painting. 

Within six months of their undertaking the work to- 
gether, the Cadwalladers and Brooke Cadwallader scarves 
were widely admired in Europe and in South America. 
Launched by Schiaparelli, one of the first big hits was 
the birds-in-flight print which is still popular today. 


. 


$6 


Balenciaga, Molyneux and Paquin were also enthusiastic 
clients of the firm. 

In the fall of 1940 the Cadwalladers returned to 
America. Having endured the first months of the German 
occupation, they had few personal pessessions excepting 
a trunkful of precious scarves that were in danger of 
being confiscated as they crossed the border. When after 
several hours of anxiety a German examiner cleared the 
trunk, Mrs. Cadwallader presented her with a carefully 
selected and folded scarf. The pattern was one that had 
been very popular just before the fall of France. It was 
printed with a clothesline motif and the words of the 
song, “We'll Hang Our Washing on the Siegfried Line.” 

To the Cadwalladers goes most of the credit for making 
the scarf a distinctive article of present-day American 
fashion and for reviving scarf collecting, a hobby of the 
early 1900's. When they opened an atelier in downtown 
Manhattan and tried to peddle their wares to smart shops 
in New York, they didn’t get very far. It wasn’t until 
they made, on assignment, a scarf to be sold for the 
benefit of Bundles for Britian, then for French Relief 
and the Free French that they were on their way. It was 
the demand of the chic women sponsoring these relief 
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Above, new kerchief/s, “Trojan,” 
“Balustrade” and “Malacca” ; 

right, handsome “Apothecary Jars” with 
a matching belt; far right, 

a silk scarf, “Crystal” ; directly below, 
Brooke Cadwallader at work and 

silk screening in process at his plant. 


committees that actually put them in business and not 
only started an important fashion but also started some 
of the most fashionable women in America on their way 
to being scarf collectors. Today's list of the Ten Best 
Dressed is synonymous with that of Brooke Cadwal- 
lader’s clientele, to say nothing of the thousands of 
other men and women who prize a variety of Cadwallader 
accessories. In 1945 they began a limited edition series of 
about 1000 scarves, never more than 1600, each signed 
by the artist. Whether for wear or framed as wall hang- 
ings, they are treasured. Number one of each series is 
sent to the wife of the President of the United States. 
In England, both Mr. and Mrs. Winston Churchill have 
collections. His includes two inspired by Mr. Churchill: 
a cotton scarf printed with his historic speech, “We will 
fight them on the beaches, we will fight them in the streets,” 
and another decorated with cigar box tops. 

Following the success with his scarf patterns, Mr. Cad- 
wallader was asked by a manufacturer to print yard 
goods in the same patterns to be made up into blouses. 
This led to groups of fabric designs which are now 
offered each season to such famous houses as Adrian, 
Hattie Carnegie, Nettie Rosenstein, Maurice Rentner and 
Traina-Norell. 

Designing for the men came next. In the spring of 
1947 Mr. Cadwallader enlarged the scope of his work 
by introducing his classic designs in cravats, scarves, 
robes and other men’s wear. Within a short time his 
distinctive kind of pattern and color had, again, created 
a definite fashion that was recognized throughout the 
country by leading retailers as a sales potential. 

Such a story of steady expansion, coupling the work 
of an artist with a commercially successful business, is 
bound to have an explanation. In the first place, Mr. 
Cadwallader is a perfectionist; and, in the second. he 
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is associated with people who are inspired by his ability 
and at the same time have good merchandising sense. 

The authenticity of his designs distinguish them. At 
all times he maintains a staff of research workers whose 
sole job it is to comb the archives of museums and 
libraries for factual and/or inspirational material. No 
idea is too big. no detail too small. If Mr. Cadwallader 
decides to do a pattern depicting the history of the 
horseless carriage. you don't have to guess what any 
one of the cars looked like. You know. You know because 
Mr. Cadwallader found out. If the pattern is not docu- 
mentary. it is nonetheless pure Cadwallader. He is not 
one to parcel out a handful of ideas to a design staff. 
All designs are his own. It's vours to wonder how he 
does it when you review an entire new collection. 

Years in the Philippines. mostly in the jungles, may 
have influenced his way with color. Mr. Cadwallader 
thinks so. But certainly if the blasting. blazing reds, 
the many greens and yellows are reminiscent of the 
jungle areas, the gentle. subtle shades he uses with such 
finesse must be in memory of the sea at twilight. What. 
ever their inspiration. colors developed for each design 
play a definitive part in enhancing the pattern and further 
proclaiming its individuality. 

Insisting on certain hard and fast rules, Mr. Cadwal- 
lader insures the highest quality in his finished product. 
In addition to the authenticity of design, he stresses the 
importance of the following factors: a pattern planned 
for and eventually used for a specific end use; colors. 
as mentioned above. developed for a single design and 
never interchangeable; fabrics of natural fibers—silk 
or cotton, linen or wool—-for best color results; fabries 
with very smooth weave to avoid distortion of pattern: 
only direct printing—again for the truest colors: all 
printing done on his own premises and never farmed 
out-to control quality. Mr. Cadwallader doesn't gamble 
on mediocrity. Cadwallader accessories are designed to 
be the most individual and the best to be had. 

Meanwhile. the business continues to grow. Only a few 
months ago the Cadwalladers moved from their good 
Fifth Avenue address to the still better East Fifties, from 
a handsome salon to a strikingly handsome house. This 
move enabled them to open a retail business of their 
own with window display and a full selling floor. With 
the front part of the shop devoted to cravats and braces. 
robes, scarves, belts, and shirts for men, the larger back 
area displays scarves and coordinated belts, kerchiefs. 
aprons, skirts and casual clothes developed from these 
and other tempting accessories for the ladies. 

Buyers representing some two thousand retail stores 
throughout the country climb a broad staircase to the 
second floor where the season's line is shown in spacious 
rooms that constitute the floor-through of the second 
story. A careful mathematical record of sales is kept, 
indicating to some extent pattern and color preferences. 
But actually it is more nearly the truth to say that buyers 
want whatever Cadwallader has to sell. It is good because 
Cadwallader makes it and many are the patterns that 
could be repeated season after season. 


Above left, pure silk shirts, “Gothic” of Fuji; 
“Mandarin” of Honan. Below, cravats and bowties of silk: 
“Symbol,” “Gobelin,” “Normandy,” “Apollo,” 
“Heraldry.” Bowties reverse print for proper tying. 
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Howell before scale he 

constructed, accurate to 1/100 of a gram, 
Precision is necessary in weighing 
materials, finished sheets of paper. 


Dedicated craftsman 
originates individual textures 


for specific uses 


ouglass Howell's 


andmade paper S BY ALBERT HALPER 


tell us the Chinese were the first to make paper, in 
105 A.D.. perhaps earlier. Japan took up papermaking 
in 610, Samarkand in 751, Egypt in 900, the Moors 
brought the art into Spain in 1150, the first Italian mills 
were founded in 1276, and France, Germany and England 
had practitioners in the Fourteenth Century. 

Today, a craftsman who fabricates limited amounts of 
handmade paper for a specialized market feels the 
shadows of past papermakers slanting across his vats as 
he labors. Though modern machinery assists him in cut- 
ting up, macerating and beating the linens, flax, cotton 
and other vegetable fibers into pulp, he knows that the 
craft of papermaking retains the time-honored outlines 
of the ancient processes. It is a craft which calls for 
patience and technique and also requires judgment and an 
ability to perceive potentialities if progress is to be made. 

Like silversmiths and woodcarvers, papermakers have 
alwavs been dedicated men. Right off. at first meeting. 


f I Yue craft of papermaking is old, very old. Historians 


Douglass Howell strikes you as being a dedicated crafts 
man. He is forty-six, lean and smooth-faced. With intense 
eyes, he looks at you steadily as he talks about paper. He 
articulates his words slowly as he explains what he is try- 
ing to contribute to the art of papermaking in America. 
He observes that you cannot make one kind of paper 
serve various art mediums without loss of values and tonal 
quality. Paper should be fashioned to meet the require- 
ments of the particular medium and, if possible, the han- 
dling of the medium by the particular artist. 

As an aside. Howell speaks nostalgically of his early 
environment which led to his work of today. “It goes 
hack to my first mentor, Guido Biagi, director of the 
Laurentiano. in the city of the lily, of Giotto and Dante 
and, of course. the Medici, for it had been their library. 
1 was about five when Biagi, a friend of the family, took 
my hand in his and showed me the museums and art of 
Florence. It was in the days when you still took a carriage 
ride up to Fiesole, an all-day adventure, and visited the 
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friars of Saint Francis. You trotted past the Perseus of 
Cellini, and to that miraculous place in the Ufhzi full of 
papers, all kinds of papers, with the marvelous drawings 
of the old masters upon them—to whom fine handmade 
papers were a natural thing. The world has not seen the 
like, the quality, the artistry since the cinquecento, because 
standardization always makes for a leveling down 

The best way to become acquainted with the craft of 
papermaking is to watch a first-rate practitioner in action. 
working in his medium. If you show Douglass Howell 
your interest in the art of handmade paper, an invitation 
to visit his workshop almost always follows. This is 
located at Westbury, Long Island, about forty miles out 
of New York City, and is contained in his own small 
house. As you walk up to the house you look in vain for a 
studio in the back. or a garage nearby which. you feel. 
will be the mill. You enter a crowded living room whose 
walls are lined with books. Three or four lamps stand on 
tables Howell lamps whose frame-shades are made from 
paper pulp matting supported by filigrees of cotton string 
as backing. They are really pieces of sculpture. Howell 
allows you only a moment to look at his lamps, then leads 
you down into the basement. 

This is his underground mill, his workshop, his cathe 
dral. Upon descending the stairs you are plunged, as it 
were, into the Middle Ages. Though the place is a miracle 
of compactness and highly organized modern efficiency, it 
has an air of medieval times. Against one wall, bin stacked 
upon bin, are stored the raw materials of his craft-—sup- 
plies of linen, white and colored cottons, all carefully 
graded, even bunches of flax. (Howell grows the flax in 
his own garden.) The contents of each bin are labeled 
and a naked electric-light bulb burns over every impor- 
tant piece of apparatus or source of supply. In this small 


Louis McQuaid 


basement are contained an excellent hand press, type cases 
(Howell is a printer), an engraver’s bench (he is also an 
engraver), a macerating machine, two beaters, a large vat 
for the pulp and a smaller one for experimental work, a 
small hydraulic press for squeezing excess water from new 
papers lodged between the felts, an experimental “de- 
partment” of many test tubes where chemical analysis can 
be carried on, drums of dyes and boxes of various sup- 
plies. Not an inch of space is wasted, As Howell takes you 
on a tour of his mill he explains every operation involved 
in fabricating paper, with occasional footnotes on the his- 
torical aspects. These quarters are laid out so well that 
soon you forget the limitations of space as you follow 
easily the steps in production, moving from the bins hold- 
ing the cottons, linens and flax to the cutter, the beaters. 
the vat and the hydraulic press. 

Guiding you. Howell pauses over the vat, a huge oblong 
tank. Its contents are cloudy with wet pulp floating in the 
water. From a rack he takes a mold——a wooden frame 
with ribs across which is stretched a woven wire mesh. 
and upon which is superimposed a deckle frame. To dem- 
onstrate how paper is made from the pulp, he dips this 
mold into the vat, lifts it up flat, flips the excess water 
off and, just before all the water is drained, gives the 
mold a two-way shake to interlock the fibers in all direc- 
tions. It appears to be a simple operation, this molding. 
like a step in a dancer's choreography; yet, as you watch 
this turn of the process, you see how alert his eyes are 
upon the pulp, how quick yet rhythmic the motion. He 
lifts the deckle frame off and the wet, newly-formed sheet 
with its deckle edge is couched on a woolen felt, covered 
with another felt and the process repeated until the post, 
or stack, of new wet sheets resting between the felts is 
placed on the bed of the hydraulic press. He flips the 
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motor switch and the press goes into action, squeezing out 
as much water as possible. Then the new-born papers are 
all loft-dried. to give them the benefit of natural shrinkage 
and oxidation. “The longer the paper hangs in the fresh 
air. the better.” he tells you. “Do you cut the sheets after- 
wards?” you ask. “Never, Cutting, to me, is mutilation. 
All my paper is made according to the special needs of 
the client. | never trim or cut to size. | make a new mold, 
if necessary. so that a client always receives paper with 
natural edges.” 

Howell shows you photographs of a restoration job he 
performed on a woodcut, thought to be Flemish, Fifteenth 
Century. for the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. “Parts of 
it were already crumbling into powder. | worked for two 
weeks, making sheet after sheet from old linen until | had 
made two which were right. | had to strive not only for 
the proper quality and compatibility but also for the exact 
tone of the original.” 

“How long will your paper stand up?” you ask, 

Howell smiles as he replies, “Five thousand years. Con 
trary to aceepted belief, waterleaf, that is un-sized paper, 
will last longer than sized paper. It is always easy to size 
it with egewhite, gelatin, resins or plastics, as required.” 

Howell tells you he is always on the lookout for fine old 
linens. Mr. Rossiter of the Museum of Fine Arts gathers 
many for him. “My wife goes to rummage sales and 
auctions. Last month at a church bazaar she bought this.” 
He plunges his hand into a bin and brings out five pairs 
of linen plus fours. The material is old and fine, has been 
washed many times and will make good paper, he ex- 
plains. His eyes twinkle with pleasure, like a scholar who 
has unearthed a valuable volume from a dust heap. 

After showing you around his mill, Howell goes to a 
cabinet and brings out scores of papers, all different and 


fhove, one-of-a-kind gossamer-thin sheet photographed against light to show texture, 
non-objective design. Left to right: home-grown flax, resulting paper; supplies 
of assorted fabric; efficient beater roll of stainless steel and assembly, showing how roll 
is raised and lowered, all designed by Howell; one of his two heaters in action, 
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ereated for specific needs. Some are so beautiful in tex- 
ture and tone, marbled with gradations of color. that they 
might be framed as original works of art. 

It is in the manipulation of the beater that the paper is 
made. A load of linen or cotton cuttings is weighed and 
fed into the beater with a measured quantity of water. 
This is the first variable. The second is the length of 
beater time; the third is the roll setting or adjustment of 
the beater roll height above the base plate. The kind and 
quality of the linens, cottons. or other vegetable fibers is 
another factor, which makes a fourth variable. The manip- 
ulation of all these variables makes for a sheet of paper 
of a certain kind with certain qualities. There are two 
extremes of importance in running the beater: first, a 
quick beating with a high-cutting action, which gives you 
highly absorbent papers and. second, a slow beating with 
the roll well up to give a combing action which keeps the 
fibers long. A good length of beating time makes the sheet 
hard and crisp. Papermaking with the first kind of pulp 
is fairly easy, since the water drains fast from the mold. 
but in the second instance it is a real test of the vatman’s 
skill, since the water drains slowly. In any case. handling 
the mold at the vat is a skill in itself: in the old hand- 
made paper mills it was the number one job. and was also 
the best paid. 

Howell's technical approach is to make papers for 
talented artists who work in various graphic mediums. “I 
would like to supply really first-rate people with good 
paper for their etchings, dry points or whatever they want 
to work with.” he tells you. He has made paper for Jack- 
son Pollock, Miro, André Raez. Anne Ryan and others. 


(Anne Ryan has made some interesting collages of them.) 

Large paper mills of necessity standardize their proc- 
esses and they cannot afford to make the many and various 
kinds of paper which the artist requires. This is where the 
small paper mill of Douglass Howell enters the picture. 
since he can make several hundred sheets or just ten sheet- 
or. when he takes a busman’s holiday, one of a kind which 
he adds to an ever-growing collection that may some day 
he invaluable. He points out that you must have acquaint- 
ance with the techniques of the various art mediums to 
know how to approach each problem. He says. too, that a 
knowledge of pure and applied physics is no handicap: the 
old-time masters such as Leonardo and Michelangelo were 
keen observers and students of nature and things mechan- 
ical. These artists were also engineers, architects and 
scientists second to none. 

“| would like to have apprentices.” Howell says. “I 
have accumulated a vast amount of technical notes and 
research material which I'd like to pass on to younger 
men who some day may carry on where | leave off.” 
When he speaks like this, you realize he is operating in a 
direct line from the old guildsmen whose work not only 
was their means of livelihood but their pride as well. And 
in a large workshop he visualizes the possibility of co- 
operating in a group with other artists in the making of 
limited editions of illustrated books, as a pure art form. 


tlbert Halper, Chicago-born novelist, is the author of 
“The Foundry “The Chute” and others: many stories and 
articles which have appeared in a variety of magazines, 
1 new novel. “The Golden Watch was published recently. 


Left to right, Howell lifts mold from vat after making several hundred sheets of one kind; 


he couches a sheet. Howell at his hand press inspects each proof. For “Samson and the Lion” he used electro 


from original block by Diirer, printed it on textured linen paper for sale at Vetropolitan Museum. 
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Unique revival of Diirer print. Book with 
dusty-red end papers bound in brown leather 
and Seine paper cotton fishnet blended 
with white paper pulp, Chiswick Book Shop, 
\Vew York. Below, prayer of St. Francis 

of Assisi. typography and design by Howell ; 
original dry point, mezzotint and burin. 
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BY RUTH BLOL 


Costume Jewelry as you like it 


Flair for color, 
spirited experimentation 


win success 
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M*%. people ask me, “How do you do what you 
do?”. But when you experts have read my answet 
to that question, you will ask instead, “How do you 
do what you do the way you do it?”, Let me begin at 
the beginning. 

During the spring of 1951 | was invited to join a 
group of ten women for a class in enameling on copper. 
| hesitated, because craft work had always been synony- 
mous in my mind with heads of Indian chiefs burned into 
leather sofa pillows. However, a friend eventually per- 
suaded me. | went to the class, watched with envy as 
everyone else skillfully clipped out earrings and what- 
all while I couldn't seem to get to first base myself. 

When the class was over, a few triangular scraps of 
copper were left lying on the table and, feeling the 
need of coping with the problem privately, | took them 
home for more deliberate study. With a little cutting 
here and there, arranging and rearranging their peculiar 
shapes, there gradually emerged a pair of earrings, 
three-tiered. through which | hammered perforations 
for connecting wires. With this weird array | appeared 
at the second session; everyone roared with laughter. | 
admit | rather wondered myself. But when the bits were 
enameled in white and set up together and hung on the 
ears, they looked really scintillating. At home, my hus- 
band admired them; he said they looked like sailboats 
riding on twinkling waves. Then he went out of sight 
and earshot before he could be committed to the cause 
of costume jewelry. 

The classes progressed, and Teacher had all he could 
manage with his female Cellinis, cutting copper too 
tough for tender hands or trying to salvage charred 
endeavors. There was little time left for impressing on 


Earrings combine glass, gold paint, enamel for 
luminous color. Below, left to right: “Cross and Collar,” 
Renaissance-inspired Buol masterpiece in 

strong jeu el tones; bracelet designed to be richly 
conspicuous, Sets: “Missouri Waltz” in powder-blue 
enamel, imitation fire opals; “Raindrops,” mixed 

glass orbs on white; “Cartwheel,” amber on white. 


us his experienced ideas of design. This was one of the 
best things that could have happened to me. Women 
are born imitators, and | can latch on to someone else’s 
ideas like a needle to a magnet, losing all identity at 
the same time, of course. Marbles had been chopped 
up for us to experiment with and when one of these 
stayed put after firing and cooling, I felt a great burst 
of creative pride. After a few successes of this sort, I 
felt bored and had a mad urge to cut loose and do 
something drastic. Then came the tinder that fired the 
cannon for me. | began adding hunks of glass, then 
“stones” imported from Czechoslovakia, bicycle reflectors, 
jet beads from my mother-in-law’s Victorian dog-collar, 
even twisted stems of broken cocktail glasses. 

The course ended and most of my classmates de- 
parted, clutching a handful of little square earrings and 
an ashtray or two. Few of them saw any future in 
enameling on copper, but I had been bitten by the bug 

badly. | had never in my life had enough costume 
jewelry. As for the real stuff, diamonds of the size 
that | could afford would require a magnifying glass 
to appreciate. What | wanted for personal adornment 
were generous chunks of stone visible, roughly, two 
blocks away, in a range of colors designed to meet every 
demand. And now | could have them! In a matter of 
days, a secondhand kiln was installed in the basement 
playroom, and there | spent the entire beautiful summer, 
playing with fire and nitric acid creating my own blue 
skies and thunderstorms and rainbows. 

Everything bad happened: plastic bead explosions, 
glass lumps on the wrong sides of things, acid eating 
through porcelain pans and running down over the 
oor that was a great day! Fortunately, Bob is a doctor 
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Butterfly ashtray: Victorian glass buttons 
sunk in brilliant enamel on 16-gauge copper. 


and knew how to treat the acid flood with soap to 
neutralize it. It was his big exception to leaving Operation 
Jewelry strictly alone (and he didn’t even say “I told 
you so’). Thereafter, the acid was kept in glass re- 
frigerator containers, where it should have been. 

Confident in spite of these incidents, | planned to 
become master of my chosen craft. One move was to 
get a pile of books from the library dealing with the 
technical aspects of Limoges enamel. At the end of six 
weeks | blew the dust off the books and returned them 
whence they came, and | think that was a good thing, 
too. Even though the errors | made were frightening, 
at least | was creating in my own unorthodox fashion 
a new conception in shape and color, which was not a 
copy of an academic method nor a rehash of products 
already on the market. But how would other women 
react to Buol’s Jewels? That was important, to me. It 
was then that | was able to corroborate a fact that must 
lie at the bottom of any real success: if you make some- 
thing that vou want yourself, others will want it too. 

My major concern was for glamorous effect (no 
matter how arrived at) and when strangers began stop- 
ping me on the street and in stores to ask about the 
jewelry | was wearing, | knew that the two-block visi- 
bility test was working. Did | murmur “Thank you” 
to their complimentary remarks, and go modestly on my 
way’? Not |. No one agreed more wholeheartedly than 
1 did that the stuff was really fabulous. This is not my 
usual style. As a portrait painter from way back. | 
have permitted myself to show normal appreciation for 
kind words, but not the sort of abandoned confirmation 
that I gave to praise of my jewelry—-a field in which 
I was a complete neophyte. | believe that there is a 
good excuse for this self-satisfied attitude. It is the ele- 
ment of uncertainty inherent in any work kiln-fired by 
an amateur. One cannot really take full credit for the 
results--at least, that is the way I feel about it. Hence 
the right to rave if the article happens to come out well. 

To my amazement, what | believed in others believed 
in too. They liked the jewelry enough to order some. 
They were attracted by the novelty of form, by the 
colors costum-blended to match specific dress fabrics 
and, last but not least, by the guarantee [ gave that my 
earclips would not pinch their ears. (1 had to adjust 


every clip before fastening it to the earring. It is not 
dificult to do, and is well worth the time.) 

Three months after my first lesson, | made my annual 
trip West to paint portraits. Besides the usual stack of 
canvases and art paraphernalia, there were several boxes 
of earrings, pins, necklaces and ashtrays, brought along 
as presents for patient models, and as “thank yous” for 
western hospitality. At a high tea given for me out there 
by one of my hostesses, it was suggested that Buol’s 
Jewels be displayed on a side table where the guests could 
look at them if they felt so inclined. There were to be 
no sales until the next day. 

The guests arrived. and ten minutes later the place 
was like Gimbel’s basement. Women kept coming over 
to me, jewelry clutched behind a handbag or cached 
in a white glove, whispering, “Put these aside for me.” 
meanwhile palming a crumpled bill or scrawled check. 
I felt like a headwaiter or a private eye, instead of a 
guest of honor. The next day, several plaintive phone 
calls came from timid souls who had not been able to 
push their way to a ringside view, and might they come 
in for a private showing? What a build-up that was! 

With the confidence gained from this uninhibited 
reception of my work, | approached large stores and 
smaller specialty shops. Although many of the first. 
named were afraid to take on anything that was 
“different.” the buyers all exclaimed that they had never 
seen anything like it before. The small shops were 
enthusiastic and none of them turned me down. Here 
let me say again that what sounds like Gargantuan 
conceit was simply stunned delight at finding that | had 
something. which, in view of my original distrust of 
crafts, was certainly an ironic development—in a pleas- 
ant sort of way. 

In all this time, no one had ever turned the jewelry 
over to see how the backs were finished; which was a 
good thing, because | had given the matter very little 
thought myself. Prospective buyers were interested in 
three things primarily: a becoming shape, an earring 
as effective from the front as from the side, and jewelry 
glamorous enough to warrant spending more money 
than for the equivalent in a commercial line. After | 
became experienced in constructing satisfactory facades, 
| began finishing off the backs as carefully as the fronts, 
as much to prevent unsightly tarnishing as to enhance 
the general appearance of the product. 

There are always drawbacks to everything, it seems, 
and the chief hazard in fusing large hunks of glass to 
the powdered variety is in the cooling-off process, when 
pieces tend to crack off. Also, Limoges in general is 
easily chipped, like china. So many people think that 
enamel means paint that it is safest to warn them at once 
about not dropping these things on hard surfaces. | 
offer to repair or replace breakage free of charge. and 
have surprisingly few comebacks. considering the large 
number of items sold. Fortunately, I feel that | am now 
well on the way to licking this problem, but | am going 
to keep it a secret until | can be positive. 

One day a little brochure on enameling came my way. 
Opening it at random, | was transfixed by a passage 
which admonished the “conscientious worker” to jettison 
any piece (principally, overfired) which, though hand- 
some, was decidedly the outcome of chance. Chance. | 
thought. the genie that could transform the kiln into 
an Aladdin's cave! Chance, which could take a flat. 
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tame gray and fire it to the iridescence of oil in a pool 
of rain, or throw a barrier reef of rust-red around a 
peacock sea. Patterns distorted beyond their original 
intent had a power to send an echo along the deepest 
ocean-Hoor of memory, and searing heat could charge 
with cosmic portent a small stone exposed to it too long. 
No, that policy of Spartan rejection was never for me. 
How quickly | would have become bored with enameling 
by the Limoges or any other method if I had always 
known in advance how my little patisseries would turn 
out! It was the very fact that they kept me guessing 
that kept me going. 

From the very beginning, all my “children” had names. 
It helped me to visualize the designs once they left my 
hands. Mere numbers would not have created a picture 
as well as a psychological association, so they became 
Raindrops, Wings, Targets-—all clues to their basic 
shapes. Adding a second name to describe their indi- 
vidual personalities was the most fun. A Target called 
“Picture Book” had flowers, field. and sky illustrated 
on its fifty-cent-size surface. “Sapphires in Bed” had 
large blue stones surrounded by smaller ones in the 
middle of sheet-white squares. Others were Firebug. 
Amber-in-the-Surf, Peacock Feather, Chinese Checkers. 
Mermaid with spangles women love that glittering stuff. 

“Valley of the Moon” was a circular pin of trans- 
parent aqua, a darkish shade as endless as the night 
sky. Clustered in the center were irregular crystal moun 
tains, holding in their midst a glowing fire opal. It 
never failed to give me a strange sensation of being 
suspended in space, close enough to the moon to see 
its peaks, which, paradoxically, held the moon itself 
in their icy fingers. Sometimes a composition like that 
will be neglected for a long time. Practical minds pass 
it up in favor of less subtle effects. or for that last resort 
of the conventional-“‘something that goes with every- 
thing.” But inevitably a buyer of perception comes along. 
perhaps a girl who is an art major at college. Or. quite 
often, it is a man whose interest is caught by abstract 


implications, by pictures beyond pictures, and particu: 
larly by the way the effect has been achieved. And the 
“Valley of the Moon” went to one of these. It was Bob 
who hit the jackpot in names, when he saw an elongated 
pin studded with stones of all shapes, sizes and colors, 
including a wafle-like bit from a French shoe-buckle of 
the “twenties. He christened that one “Hors-d’OQeuvre.” 

It gives me the old-fashioned vapors to open a jewel- 
er’s catalog and read the large number of articles needed 
for making jewelry, even for a process as simple as 
Limoges. | suppose they are professional time-savers 
but. for the benefit of those who want to take up a craft 
without taking out a mortgage, here is a list of both 
professional and make-do gadgets which | find adequate: 
The kiln, big or small depending on your bankroll; 
copper pickle tongs; longhandled iron tongs, with arms 
taped to prevent shock ; 3 small-to-medium tapered pliers ; 
% small-to-medium files; an ordinary hammer for form- 
ing ashtrays, iron odds and ends from a junkyard to 
shape them over; plastic sugar-shakers to hold the 
a small jackknife or mat-cutter for scraping 
a narrow spatula for lifting powdered 


enamels ; 
oxidized edges: 
pieces; plenty of 6-inch asbestos pads to lay things on, 
in or out of the oven; a few dozen star stilts for ash- 
trays; a nail for making holes. This gives you a pretty 
complete picture of an ineflicient but going concern. 

When taking up this 
fascinating and engrossing pastime. realize that a lot 
of other things will have to go. Meals will be a trifle 
sketchy while the cook is dreaming in terms of vitreous 
enamels. A bed or two will go unmade. But my family 
weathered the ordeal, and now my work dovetails nicely 
with the household routine. Above all, don’t expect co- 


A note to other housewives: 


operation from your loved one, No one could have been 
more surprised than | was when Bob suddenly appeared 
in the basement the other day with a bright idea for a 
design. Dropping everything else, | helped him turn out 
his first ashtray; it was goodlooking. too. But as a steady 
well, | can only keep my fingers crossed! 


proposition ... 


Eye-stopping table accessories, trays in 
form of fish and pineapple, give Ruth 
Buol scope jor enameling with fluid effects. 
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Rug Hooker 
Rebels 


A tapestry needle, rug hook, latchet 
hook, punch needle, Bluenose needle and two 
shuttle hooks. Above, “The Blues” and 


opposite, “Kate's Rug.” combining rags with 


yarn and cotton broadloom. 
Hans Van Nes 
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Inventive use of methods and materials BY GEORGE J. WELLS 


adapt old craft for new settings 


NEEDED a rug and somebody gave me some rags. After 
* I hooking my first rug-—it was six feet long by forty 
Pes oS ay inches wide—and discovering that it didn’t take forever, 
= 1 determined to find out why one couldn't make rugs 
to suit modern apartments just as for generations people 
have been making rugs to suit Colonial interiors. As 
soon as it seemed possible to do this with hooking, I 
tried other methods; then combinations of methods until 
1 was thoroughly convinced. Without using a loom, but 
by utilizing different simple tools and methods, and 
combining different techniques and materials——all in the 
same rug—completely new types of rugs can be made, 
Furthermore they can be made at very moderate cost 
by anyone with a bit of time and energy to put into the 
project. I, for example, used only spare time, had no 
teacher. And it wasn't until after | had made a few 
rugs that I started reading books on the subject. 
Although the rugs turned out to be marketable, | didn’t 
have to sell them and therefore didn’t have to please a 
client. This left me free to have the fun of going about 
the whole thing as pure research. In the two years since 
| started, | have made nineteen rugs——most of them 
quite good-sized —each an experiment in new possibilities. 
And it looks to me as though the new possibilities could 
vo on forever. 

It doesn’t matter what hook you use. Use whatever 
hook seems best for your immediate purpose; use a needle, 
use cement, use pliers or use a combination of all of 
these. Use rags, use yarn, use sponge rubber, use a piece 
of fabric or fur. The end, not the means, is what matters. 
The thing you are after is a suitable rug. The rug should 
wear well, it should be pleasing to the eye, becoming 
to the room and comfortable to walk on. That’s it. 

It is true that home-made rugs do not have to look 
like grandma's. But if they don’t, then there is a need 
to change that concept of a rug as a pattern drawn by 
one person who is a designer and executed by another 
who is a craftsman. Because of the decorative values 
of the materials used, a design is not actually complete 
until the rug is finished. Textures are multiple; in every 
fabric there is a basic fiber plus weave, then there is 
also the loop, narrow or wide, high or low, as well as 
the spacing and grouping of these loops. Add the endless 
possibilities of color to the intricate combination of rags, 
yarns, knots and loops and a craftsman can get any 
number of effects from the same material. 

It is regrettable that so many rug makers are pattern 
coypists, sometimes working out individual coloring but 
never realizing fully the infinite variation possible 
through the free use of tools, textures and materials. 
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below, knotting and hooking: 
right, all done with a tapestry needle by 
using Ghiordes knot or plain stitch. ’ 


a 
Experiments: Left. stitches and knots: : 


Below lejt, three steps: applying 

the broadloom, edging with hooking and then 
filling in the background with a Bluenose 
hooker; below, developing distinctive 
textures for a single color. 
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This tendency to copy instead of to create is, at least 
in part. responsible for rug hooking’s being regarded as 
a lowly. limited craft and, therefore, not widely taught 
here in colleges. craft or museum schools. The fact that 
it is neither lowly nor limited prompts me to try to give 
it new impetus and to encourage others to help it grow 
toward maturity and recognition. 

To start with, three types of things are needed, These 
are tools. basic materials and surface materials. There 
is no one right way to make a rug and | believe there 
is no single right hook. Often several tools can give 
the same final result just as one tool may do several 
different jobs. | try to find the tool that will do the 
work most quickly and satisfactorily. In the group of 
rugs photographed in these pages. the following tools 
were used: sewing machine. strip cutter-—with both one- 
eighth- and one-quarter-inch cutting wheels—an ordinary 
rug hook. two types of shuttle tufters. a Bluenose needle, 
a punch needle. tapestry needle and ordinary needles 
along with pliers. screw driver, scissors, a small prodder 
and a frame. Four sticks and four clamps make a per- 
fectly usable frame. All tools cannot be classed as good 
and not all are easy to find, but at the moment there 
isn't much choice. | have limited myself to what is 
actually on the market and find that these do the job. 

As to the basic. or backing, materials, both burlap 
and cotton in various weights have been used. Though 
most homemade rugs are made on burlap, it is not 
considered permanent and you will find that all commercial 
hooked rugs are made on a cotton base. | have also 
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Left, “Téte de Néegre. subtler than shown 

here, deep browns with black Persian lamb, 

some beige; below, “Polka,” colorful, 

gay, was made from two men’s suits, took 
only twenty-two hours to make. 
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used rug adhesive and rubber rug cushion. 

For surface materials there is no reason not to include 
anything and everything that will look and feel pleasant 
if it has reasonable wearing quality. The rags in these 
rugs include wool, felt. cotton and silk of various weights 
plus broadloom and fur. Yarns of different size and fibers 
have been used along with ready-made fringe. 

To these three fundamentals must be added working 
techniques such as needle knotting, appliqué, prodding, 
stitching and hooking. This is by no means a complete 
list of the variations but these are the ones, plus ce- 
menting, used in the rugs shown here. So, with different 


sponge 


tools and materials and various techniques, texture is 
determined. And with the realization that these textures 
can be used in endless combinations, it is obvious that 
the possibilities also are limitless. It hasn't all been done 
before and the path winds on toward an end that will 
never be reached. 

Here is an example of how it works and you will 
notice that here | shall put color first and pattern last. 
For our project let's first pick four shades of brown, 
three of fabric and one of yarn. Next, experiment a bit 
and work out four textures that make a nice variety. 
Finally, make a simple plan for spotting them on the 
rug. The important thing in the plan is to indicate the 
darks, lights and textures. It is a great help in working 
on such a project to have the rug stretched on a full-sized 
frame. In this way you can see how it is developing as 
a whole and vou can decide when and where to alter 
your original plan. 


“Bob White” uses texture and ready-made 
fringe for design and direction. 


“The Blues” was my third rug, page 22. and is full 
of all kinds of experiments. Materials included both rug 
and knitting yarns, corduroy rags. felt strips, cotton 
rags and appliqued felt with overstitching. Tools used 
were a regular rug hook. Bluenose needle. shuttle. latchet 
hook, punch needle, ice pick, regular needle, screw 
driver, pliers and a prodder (not shown in photograph 
of tools). Eight shades of blue varied with a very little 
bit of chartreuse felt, a lot of turquoise, two deep and 
two brilliant greens as well as an olive green. some 
brown, and red for the loop line are the colors. A point 
of technique—among the many textures used—the loop 
line as well as the shaggy lines that serve as its back- 
ground were hooked in first and the background hooked 
right over the lines. This procedure is good for any 
line work and saves time. 

Another rug has a loomed effect without having been 
made on a loom. Persian rug yarn was used in four 
colors. The rug was made with a tapestry needle, 
measures fifty-six by thirty-eight inches and cost a total 
of $19.02, much less than a hooked yarn rug would 
cost. It is eas¥ lap work and about three rows can be 
done in an hour. Patterns for this type of rug should 
be very simple but there is the potential of many effects 
in choice of the loop size and weight of yarn. 

To see what could be done with an old Persion lamb 
coat, | made “Téte de Négre” and combined the fur with 
wool rags of deep browns, black and beige. The tones 
are very much closer than in the photograph, page 25. 
and give a softer, more subtle overall effect. While | 
sewed foam rubber rug cushion under the fur and then 
sewed the fur to that, both jobs could be done more 
easily and more satisfactorily with rubber adhesive. 

As for the experimental samples photographed together. 
the one on the left was a trial and error effort for 
textural effects in a single color. The shaggy sample 
combines knotting and hooking with some rows of chain 
stitching—done with the rug hook—as heading for the 
row of knotting. In the smaller canvas piece, everything 
was done with a tapestry needle using the Turkish rug 
knot and the ordinary tapestry stitch in yarn, felt or 
flannel__sometimes clipped and sometimes not. The larger 
canvas piece does not show off to advantage in the 
photograph. It combines stitching with a tapestry needle 
and knotting with a latchet hook to compare the results. 
The tapestry stitch was done in herringbone. The two 
methods used together reduce the amount of yarn needed. 
Knots use six times as much yarn for the area covered. 

There is nothing in rug hooking to be seared of. The 
cost is not prohibitive, a lot of special tools are not 
necessary and the time required much less than you 
may have thought. Just go ahead, try hard, have some 
fun and forget about whether or not you're an artist. 
Don’t worry your head about needing a fine arts’ insur- 
ance policy or whether or not your little rug is going 
to grow up to be an heirloom. Rugs belong on the floor. 
They are meant to be used, walked on and enjoyed. 
Suitable ones are needed for modern settings as well as 
in rose-covered cottages. 


George J. Wells, previously in charge of Lord & Taylor's 
Bureau of Merchandise Design, does interior planning, 
decorating and display for such stores as Bloomingdale's, 
McCreery’s and Franklin Simon in New York. In addition 
he has designed rugs for manufacture both here and abroad. 
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Shacks of Hapao I gorots, near Baguio 

in the northern mountains of Luzon where 
woodcarvers work for six months 

between planting and harvesting. Mahogany 
trays below: lejt adapted from tribal 

shield of headhunters; right, polished server 
derived from Negrito “day counter.” 


Revival of a 
lost art 


Education restores 
simple beauty of natural wood 


to Philippine carving 


BY PATRICIA KERSTEN BROOKS 


HEN John Risley, wood sculptor and instructor at 
Academy of Arts, arrived in Manila 
in July, 1951, he knew he had a challenging job ahead 
of him. As wood products designer for the United States 
Mutual Security Agency, working with the Philippine 
government, he was to develop wood products into mar- 
ketable items for export and to train Philippine wood- 
carvers in modern techniques. Lp to that time, items 
of wood in Manila were mainly the so-called primitive 
statues of the Igorot carvers. These statues, supposedly 
representing the former head-hunting pagans of northern 
Luzon, looked astonishingly like slicked-up cigar store 
Indians with straight noses and high cheek bones—about 
as Malayan as Sitting Bull. Tourists on stop-overs in 
Manila bought them but they did not sell well generally. 
Local and export markets were beginning to demand 
simplified, functional objects. 

Besides the tourist carvings, Philippine woodcraft con- 
sisted of ornately carved and ornamented bowls, heavily 
varnished so that the wood beneath was barely visible. 
Philippine taste in wood followed a Nineteenth Century 
Spanish pattern—heavily-carved furniture, stained to ob- 
literate the grain of the wood, small objets d’art carved 
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Filipino ceremonial 


s combine rattan with mahogany. 
h red tones. for fruit. flowers, salad. 
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types. Center, ice cream and cake dishe 
Page opposite, fine-grained bowl in ric 


Stylized-bird bowls, top and bottom, 
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with an elaborateness of detail that was the test of 
“The first thing | did in setting up shop,” 


beauty 
Risley said later. 

The Philippines is a veritable heaven for a wood 
products designer. as Risley soon discovered. The vari- 


‘was to outlaw varnish.” 


eties of wood available number in the thousands and 
all are relatively low cost. One of the finest. tanguile 
(a Philippine mahogany) is scorned by Filipinos because 


it is commonplace there. Risley and his wife Mary. a 
potter with the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Program in the Philippines. found that the shelves of 
cupboards in their Manila apartment were of tanguile. 
Workmen hold it in such low esteem that they use it for 
scaffolding. Even foreigners in Manila underestimate 
this wood because of the way in which it is normally 
treated: stained unnatural brown or red its beauty is 
hidden. Yet, finely finished, it is a magnificent wood, 
favored by Risley for furniture and smaller objects. 

When Risley established the shop in a former night- 
club building which had been taken over by the Philip- 
pine government, the government agreed to house and 
feed the trainees who arrived from all parts of the 
islands to study under him. The M.S. A. was responsible 
for similar arrangements with Risley himself on a one- 
vear contract. By the end of that time, however, he was 
so heartened by the changes in Philippine design that 
he agreed to remain for another six months. 

The project started slowly. There were centuries of 
superimposed cultural patterns to be chipped away before 
getting at the real, the innate Philippine feeling. Certain 
shapes that were basically good had to be trimmed of 
conflicting ornamentation in order to be revealed. A 
booklet on the essentials of good design was drawn 
up for the At first it proved dis- 
couraging. One example in the booklet admonishes the 


trainees’ benefit. 
artist to adhere to one stvle at a time and avoid the 
birthday-cake-look. the look of many 
together in one object. Questionnaires sent to the trainees 


stvles crammed 


drew disappointing replies. one of which was a classic: 
“It taught us how to make a birthday cake.” As the 
Risley illustrate 
his theories with beautifully finished platters, bowls. trays 


months passed, and the carvers saw 


and lamps. the principles began to take root. 

A country colonized by the Spaniards centuries ago 
still bears deep marks of the past. In the Philippines. 
the craft tradition had become almost extinct. To work 
with ones hands was considered menial. something 
to be done only if no other job was available. Risley’s 
constant stress in lectures throughout the islands, and 
in demonstrations to the boys in his shop on carving 
as an art. helped to revive the craft and gave the crafts- 
men a feeling of pride in their accomplishment. The 
effect of seeing a young American sitting cross-legged 


on the floor. carving wood with care and love. also did 


a lot to ennoble the craft and to stimulate the interest 
of the Filipinos. 

In several observation trips to the provinces, Risley 
collected and studied basic utility items. the implements 
of everyday provineial living. the decorative motifs of 
people in remote regions. It was in the country that 
he found the strongest remnants of the pure Filipino 
culture. Certain aspects of village life were natural stimuli 
for wood products designs. 

Most popular of the indigenous ideas adapted by Risley 
is the banca bowl. elongated, hollowed from one piece 
of wood. long enough and slim enough for a long loaf 
of French bread. The idea for the bowl germinated 
in the banca. the native dug-out canoe formed from a 
single log and used by the island fishermen for genera- 
tions. Risley abandoned the bamboo outriggers of the 
real banca in making his version for the table. Another 
design, the siesta bowl, owes its origin to jai-alai, one 
of the country’s most popular sports. The Risley wooden 
bow! echoes the shape of the long and narrow siesta 
paddle. the woven rattan glove-like paddle used by the 
jai-alai players. Of wood and rattan, the bowl is a good 
size for salads or canapés. 

This alert. eager group of young craftsmen soon 
absorbed the principles of good contemporary design. 
Soon also they trained their eyes to observe forms and 
customs which could be adapted to serve a purpose in 
today’s living. Moro shields, Igorot ceremonial spoons, 
day counters (for telling the passage of time) used by 
the tiny Negritos, are among the points of departure 
for current Philippine wood products. The carvers learned 
to simplify the intricate Moro designs, stylizing them 
to make them suitable for wood. They learned the meaning 
of functional. A knowledge of the limitations of their 
craft had come to them. but with it an urgency to explore 
all the possibilities of that craft. 

Various combinations of wood, bamboo and rattan 
have been tried. Bamboo cross members, rattan weave 
and a wooden frame, for example, combine to make light, 
durable and decorative trays and plates. Simple hand- 
carved wooden articles have been enhanced by the use 
of rattan-wrapped handles, bamboo peg legs or bamboo 
floorings. A trim of fine silver or copper wire has been 
used on certain ebony sugar and creamer sets. New 
techniques have evolved for joining and forming bam- 
boo, giving it dozens of additional uses. Although clas- 
sified as grass. the hollow cylinders of bamboo have 
great tensile strength and have been used for many years 
by Filipinos for everything from spears to fish baskets. 
To make utility bowls and spoons, Risley devised the 
method of laminating. joining sections of the cylinders, 
fitting the curved surfaces and cross-beaming. Bamboo 
has taken on new life. 

The Filipino carvers have rediscovered wood, and 
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the beauty of a simple, polished surface—and in doing 
so have earned the name of craftsmen. Their progress 
in eighteen months has been phenomenal. An example of 
it is displayed in the Risley apartment in Manila, where 
two bowls sit side by side in sharp contrast to one 
another. One is an ambiguous shape, crudely executed. 
finished with a heavy, plastic-like lacquer. The second 
is the work of loving hands, hands that show respect 
for the wood. The wood is fine grained tanguile, neatly 
hollowed, with trim, decisive shape, simple in line and 
execution. Both were gifts of the same boy. the first 
presented in December 1951, the second a year later. 
The original trainees on the project have scattered 
to their homes throughout the islands. New ones have 
come to learn, to grow and to return home and influence 
still others. Some members of the original group have 
invested their savings in shops of their own. The project 
was originally organized as part of a Cottage Industries 
Program, to help farm workers supplement their meager 
incomes with craft work (weaving, pottery, woodcarv- 
ing?) during their long off-season. In certain instances 
this has happened. but for 
carvers have become so absorbed in their work that 


the most part the wood- 


they want to turn it into full-time employment. They 
approach each new order with the fervor of true erafts- 
men. As a result, their work is generally reliable. well- 
finished and uniform. At first, it was difficult to impose 
American standards of consistent quality, increased pro- 
standardization, but they have learned 
quickly the demands of a large export market. “Seconds” 


now rarely reach the wholesaler 


the carvers themselves 


nipa hut, of mahogany and bamboo with brass legs. 


have learned the value of selection. Although the products 
were designed specifically for handwork, efforts are now 
being made to obtain machines to eliminate some of the 
time unnecessarily consumed. 

John Risley is leaving the Philippines with the feeling 
of accomplishment. He tends to minimize the role he has 
played in the development of Philippine wood products, 
calling himself a mere catalyst. “The talent was there,” 
he said recently, “and so were the woods. | simply 
introduced one to the other and they became friends.” 
To date. wood products have a tremendous market in 
the islands themselves. Wealthy Filipinos, long given to 
importing everything possible from the United States 
and Europe. have begun to realize the potentials within 
their own country. The export market has opened up 
on a wide scale. Quality importers in New York City 
have placed substantial orders for large pieces—the 
many varieties of fruit. salad and serving bowls, meat 
and fish platters, bread trays and lamps. The smaller, 
whimsical bamboo hors d oeuvre 


novelty objects 


animals, knitting bags. swimming suit containers, nut- 
erackers and hair clips—-are being distributed through 
low-priced chain markets. Several of the products were 
recently exhibited at the San Francisco Museum of Art’s 
gift show; others are slated for a future Good Design 
show at the Museum of Modern Art in New York City. 
Tales of the rich assortment of Philippine wood products 
suitable for modern American living habits preceded the 
products on the American scene. But the products are 
ready to speak for the honesty of crafts- 
manship and the skill that went into them. 


now appearing 


John Risley, left, watches I[gorot carvers at work. 


Below, short scoop dish, adapted from old-time rice scoop 


used in Filipino stores. Banca bowl, based on native 
dug-out canoe. The lamp resembles Filipino 
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Von-junctional, complex warp woven in 
heavy natural-color yarns with fine bamboo 
slats, by EF fie C. Garrett, a student at 
Haystack. Campus view below. 


BY JACK LENOR LARSEN 


a Summer School 


Design and technique go 
hand in hand to develop 


initiative in weaving 


N experiment in teaching weavers has been launched 
A at the Haystack Mountain School of Crafts in 
Maine. The founders believe profoundly in the empirical 
method with a broad approach to design included from 
the start. After two summer sessions, results have shown 
that this basis, far removed from artificial or prefabri- 
cated craft programs, is sound and successful. 

Using the popular figure of three hundred thousand 
American weavers, it is fair to guess that some ten 
thousand are teachers, amateur or professional. Every 
vear this figure grows without a corresponding growth 
in the technology of teaching weaving. Unlike the estab- 
lished systems in Europe. American teaching——or learn- 
ing—seems to be without direction. After being taught 
fundamentals, the American weaver has often been left 
without a clear purpose. Thus we find among weavers 
a large group of dilettantes who seek new phases of 
weaving in course after course. of which the cumulative 
result is merely a copious file of notes. An even larger 
and more inclusive group suffers from self-consciousness 
about design and frustration in fluency of expression, 
because their instruction has not embraced the esthetic 


with a difference 


aspects of weaving. As individuals, or in groups, these 
people begin to seek instruction in lectures on art by 
architects and colorists, only to find great difficulty in 
translating the knowledge they gain into weavers’ terms. 
This semantic impasse has brought about greater self- 
consciousness and inhibition. 

In view of this the new Haystack Mountain School 
has based its program on a grass-roots premise that 
design and technique must grow hand in hand. The 
school is founded on the belief that a framework must 
be established into which the student may pigeon-hole 
each aspect of design and technique where it will be 
readily accessible. Without a realization of the relation- 
ship of painting to weaving and of surface to color, the 
student's learning would be academic. Haystack’s program 
offers the student a philosophy of weaving sufliciently 
basic to be automatic. It still is universal enough to allow 
for new concepts and personal tangents. 

The complex warp, for instance, to which most Hay- 
stack students are introduced, is not taught as a pattern 
into which all modern weaving should fall, but rather 
as an exercise, a first alternate or getting away from 
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rani 
. common ruts. This allows the student to learn warping 


Ue re with a variety of yarns. The School presents color in 
ry its brightest aspects in the belief that after the student 


he natural, accessible and that expressing himself through 
ve a craft must be gratifying to participant. 


Top, neutral texture exercise 

hy Janet Ten Brock. second time 
at the loom: above. non- 
functional natural, compler 

warp by Garrett 

Right and below... . discoveries 
away from the loom to 

inspire design by instinct.” 


has worked boldly, even blatantly. with color—thereby 
releasing certain inhibitions—he will mature in the 
process and subtlety will follow. The Haystack School 
believes that an approach to art may be found within 
the profound tradition of crafts. that techniques should 


The advantages of a summer art school are many. 
In this one the groups are small with one or two teach- 
ers for eight individuals. This size unit allows a freedom 
for communication between students wherein the dis- 
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coveries of one student may be discussed and weighed 
by the group. Initiates and masters work side by side 

the junior craftsman learning from the more advanced. 
Priscilla Merritt, Haystack’s weaving instructor, feels that 
the teacher, in undertaking the wider program of group 
instruction, is thus more rewarded than if she worked 
only with individuals. The teacher is not dulled by 
repeated demonstrations and his answers to any one 
question benefits the whole group. As a method of 
putting across information, the lectures-plus-workshop 
has had many advantages over a straight lecture series. 
In working with a student after lectures. the instructor 
clarifies the individual's questions and is able to point 
out through the student's own work examples of the 
ease at hand. Examples or additional information per- 
tinent to the individual's work may also be discussed. 


Because Mrs. Merritt believes in the inventive powers 


Carroll Thayer Berry 
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E fie Garrett's sample complex 
warps, experiments in vibrant 
high-key color combinations 
at right: below. another of her 
natural complex warps with 
gold. Bottom, experiment by 
Janet Ten Brock in contrasts. 
her first time at the loom. 


of all her students. she works with patience and under- 
standing to awaken their imagination and creativeness. 
But it is necessary to go further. to give the student 
concrete steps for working from his initial concept on 
through the woven design. to give him a whole collection 
of blankets as possibilities for fresh design pursuits. In 
a lecture period on design the student is told how to 
design. he is taught the limitations of a fabric as deter- 
mined by its functions, as well as ways of working within 
those limitations. Scale. iridescence and unity are sought 
in color. Students not only are made aware of the textile 
design possibilities in the Maine out-of-doors, but also 
are shown suggested methods for translating these textural 
and color break-ups into cloth. Thought is given to the 
fine fitness of the end use of the cloth. Finally. through 
demonstration and common sense, the student works with 
Mrs. Merritt on techniques pertinent to the design. 
Sometimes the use of Maine pine needles, grass and 
birch bark releases the weaver from the cramping lim- 
itations of working with fine threads. Further freedom 
comes in working on six-inch abstracts. In realizing that 
“this swatch will not have to be used or even worked 
on for long.” the student is encouraged to explore. Some- 
times the scale of a rug or a screen serves the same 


purpose-or observation of other craftsmen at work. 
There is an attempt to make equipment and materials 
stimulating to the weaver. New looms by a number of 


makers give the student a chance for a good “fit.” A 
variety of textures and colors in the yarn cupboards are 
in themselves an inspiration and a means of fulfillment. 

Time is short in a summer session. Few great projects 
are finished and no learning is completed. The goal is to 
arouse the student from any short-sightedness or apathy 
which may result from isolation and to point out to him 
the possibilities and scope of his medium. He must be 
made to feel that there is a unity between his and 
other contemporary arts, and that the gap between 
imagination and expression can be bridged. The intent 
of the Haystack Mountain School is to make its weaving 
course not just another experience in the student's long 
search but a valid means to an end that is the quality of 
individuality in fine craftsmanship. 


Jack Larsen, gifted handweaver and designer of textiles 
for interiors, taught last summer at Haystack Mountain 
School and will this year. Mr. Larsen, a valued contri- 
butor to Craft Horizons, has a weaving studio at 32 East 
22nd St. and a new showroom at 38 East 57th. New York. 
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Vace, at left, carried 
hy sergeant at arms. Right, 


imperial state crown 
second Star of Africa at front 
weighs 309 carats, 
cut from Cullinan diamond. 


iwce the Twelfth Century the finest goldsmiths and 
S vem cutters in the British Empire have devoted 
vears of painstaking artistry to the making and refash- 
ioning of the coronation regalia. Over seventy pieces 
comprise the full regalia with an intrinsic value con- 
servatively estimated at £20,000,000 ($56,000,000) but 
its historical associations make it priceless. Just as the 
British constitution has grown and been adapted to the 
needs of the times, so has the coronation ceremony 
been altered and the regalia changed to conform. 
Among the regalia are seven crowns, six scepters, two 
orbs and five swords, as well as spurs, bracelets, maces 
and ecclesiastical plate. Of the more important pieces, the 
«word of state is first in the order of use at the coronation. 
Made in 1820 for King George LV, the sword is emblematic 
of military power and is offered by the monarch to the 
Church in homage. 
Oil for the anointing ceremony is contained in the 
ampulla, a golden eagle about nine inches high including 
its pedestal. A cavity in the body contains the oil which 
is poured through the beak and the eagle's head unscrews 
to allow for refilling. This ampulla may be the one used 
at the coronation of King Henry IV in 1599. It is certain 
that it was used for the crowning of Charles IL in 1660. 
The body of the ampulla appears to be of Byzantine origin. 
It was encrusted with chased work, down to the minutest 
feathers, in the Seventeenth Century. 

Used with the ampulla is the anointing spoon. There is 
good reason to believe this spoon was used for corona- 
tions as early as the Twelfth Century, although it was, 


he Crown Jewels 


regalia dramatize coronation ceremony 


Magnificent British 


lo some extent, remade for Charles Il. In general form 
the spoon resembles the early Christian “keel and disk” 
spoons. The handle, divided into three parts, is probably 
Byzantine. The bowl, about two-and-a-quarter inches long, 
is divided down the middle with a ridge. Regilding at 
various times may have destroyed the enamel that was 
undoubtedly on it. 

The St. George's spurs with which a king’s feet are 
touched symbolize knighthood and chivalry. Queen Eliza- 
beth Il will probably touch the spurs with her hand. Of 
solid gold, they are richly chased in flowing patterns. 
In type they are “prick” spurs having no rowel, but a 
sharp point projecting from a conventional flower. The 
straps are of crimson velvet embroidered with gold. 

Next comes the orb of sovereignty. a golden globe 
six inches in diameter, that is placed in the monarch’s 
hand after the royal robe is donned. It has a fillet of 
gold round the center, outlined by fine pearls, and orna- 
mented with clusters of large rubies. sapphires and 
emeralds alternately, surrounded by diamonds. These are 
set in borders of white and red enamel. An amethyst 
one-and-a-half inches high tops the orb and supports a 
cross of diamonds that has an emerald on one side and 
a sapphire on the other. The arms of the cross are 
tipped with pearls. 

Another symbol of sovereignty is the royal scepter 
with cross. This is of gold, about three feet long, and 
is in the main as it was when first made for the corona- 
tion of Charles Il. Its great amethyst in the form of an 
orb, and faceted all over, has been added to with colored 
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Left, anointing spoon and ampulla. 

Royal orb below, of polished gold 

studded with precious stones. Bottom, detail 
of royal scepter, shown at right. 

It contains the Great Star of Africa, 51614 
carats cut from Cullinan diamond. 

Far right, sword of state set with rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires, emeralds. 


gems and diamonds, with supplementary curves and 
sprays of enamel work. Above the amethyst is a cross- 
patée thickly set with diamonds, with a large square 
emerald in the center. 

During the reign of King Edward VII there was added 
to the scepter, as a pedestal to the orb, the Star of 
Africa diamond, which was presented to Edward VII 
and believed to be the largest diamond in the world. 

The monarch is crowned with St. Edward's crown, 
the crown of England. It was ordered for Charles II, to 
be as nearly as possible after the pattern of the earlier 
crown which had been destroyed with most of the regalia 
during the Commonwealth of Oliver Cromwell. After the 
ceremony. the monarch leaves Westminster Abbey wear- 


ing the imperial state crown which is also worn sub- 
sequently at state functions. This crown is of silver and 
weighs a litthke more than 39 ounces. Made in 1838, it 
embodies many historical gems including the Black 
Prince's ruby. a sapphire from the ring of Edward the 
Confessor and the second Star of Africa. The Black 
Prince's ruby was presented to him in the Fourteenth 
Century by the King of Castile as a reward for military 
assistance. Since then it has always formed part of the 
regalia and, in fact, seems to have had a place of honor 
in royal crowns. Its value has been estimated at over 
£150,000 ($420,000). 


Specific information on the coronation regalia of British 
sovereigns was prepared on special assignment jor Craft 
Horizons by Leonard G. Rule, English technical journalist. 
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Viss Nison draws what she pleases jor her tiles and, in her own words, 


supposes that “itis as Jar remot ed from the Twentieth 
1 love for tapestry and tapestry effects was 


the inspiration for the tile picture above that has great medieval feeling. 


Century as possible.” 


Depicting animals, her work is highly stylized. 
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A young artist 


assembles ceramic panels for interiors 


Fantasies in Tile BY JEAN NISON 


Me mother's parents were artists. My mother was a 
sculptor with a special talent for making animals. 
My grandfather was Ernest Lawson, a landscape painter 
known, in New York, as one of “the eight.” His palette 
was rich and beautiful and he was known for his jewel- 
like colors. With this background and the tastes | had 
developed, plus a need to make a living without special 
training, | didn't know which way to turn. 

Then. about five vears ago, when | happened to see 
a six-tile animal group done in underglaze, | became 
interested in tiles. The medium seemed to me a wonder- 
ful one for painting in the realm of fantasy. After that 
| really looked at tiles. | watehed for special types and 
was struck by a textural sameness in spite of the differ. 
ences in subject and painting technique. 

It was all so new to me that | had difficulty even in 
finding where to buy the necessary elements such as 
bisque tiles and glazes and where to have the tiles fired 
and, above all. how to acquire the rudiments of ceramic 
painting. Soon after this. of course. there developed the 
vogue for oven-fired, low-temperature ceramics and sev- 
eral stores in New York could have met all my needs 
and answered all my questions. 

| kept asking continually about glazes and_ effects 
and temperatures. Could | do this: and what would hap- 
pen if | did that? Often when I was told that | couldn't, 
| went ahead and tried anyway and found that | could. 


did not enroll for a course in ceramics because | have 
rather a bug about learning in a class. It seems to quench ’ as 


my enthusiasm and diminish my curiosity. | think that 
studying in a group and carrying out class assignments 
makes one less apt to use imagination because the answers 
are already supplied. | haven't the patience to learn 
things slowly. step by step and thoroughly. 

My first experiments were with glazes——usually mix- 
tures—in an attempt to get a variety of color with 
underglaze and yet not be limited to the monotony of 
a glazed white background. After some time | was able 
to work out the problem. The underglaze colors were 
modified. but not muddied, by a colored, transparent 
glaze over the drawing and a new textural effect which 
is still peculiar to my tiles. This gives a three-dimensional 
quality to the drawing. enriches the color and causes 
irregular bubbles on the surface. 

It took many firings to learn how to apply glazes prop- 
erly, and months passed before | learned how to work 
with colored glazes instead of ordinary transparent ones. 
| often use several kinds of glazes for different effects. 
putting transparent colors—of which my favorites are 
greens. turquoises and blue-grays—over the drawing. 
and sometimes opaque glazes on the surrounding areas. 
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Bubbles in the tiles give the colors an 
electric quality. Background in the 
picture, far right, is turquoise; red-orange 
is used for the one at the 

right. Below, delicate jantasy figures 

and at bottom, the tile fireplace. 


in the handsome boardroom at Lever House. 


| also use a beautiful red-orange that fortunately fires at 
the same temperature as vold which I fire to Cone O12 
Since this red takes best on raw bisque. | do not glaze 
this area but fill it in at the later firing. | often use gold. 
especially on animal tiles. to bring the drawing into 
relief. Over the irregular and grainy surfaces, the high- 
fired gold—sometimes with a touch of silver in it—has 
a richness lacking in lower-fired, flat gold backgrounds. 

At first | was interested in themes, especially animals. 
rather than in glazing techniques, but as | saw the beauty 
of texture and hue in pottery and enamels. | wanted 
to combine this richness successfully with my decorative 
subjects. | was entranced by the work of the Persians 
their wonderful colors and delicacy of line. And then. 
when I searched further, by cave paintings. the Byzantine 
school, icons and Romanesque art. 

| worked on the tiles after office hours. buying twenty 
or so during my lunch hour as | needed them. About 
three years ago America House accepted my tiles on 
consignment; and a friend told Jensen's about my work. 
With this beginning. | made my first considerable sale. 
At the same time, someone at Helena Rubinstein arranged 
for me to leave tiles there on consignment. At Christmas- 
time they were in the Rubinstein and Jensen windows. 

Two years later, around Christmastime, a friend goaded 
me into quitting my job and concentrating on tiles. “I 
will” | said. “When?” “Oh. soon.” “Why not now?” 
So | closed my eyes, took the leap and, amazingly, | 
have been making a living on the tiles ever since. At 
first, precariously, never knowing what. if anything. my 
month's receipts would be, since selling was mainly on 
consignment. However. | had never made an adequate 
salary working for others and at least I had the pleasure 
of being my own boss and doing work I loved. 

People told me | couldn't possibly make a living unless 
| could make a tile a minute, sell it for a pittance, and 
turn out several hundred identical items per week. | would 
thus become a human machine and yet produce the 
superior hand-painted article. The devil of this age is 
commercialism, it seems, with the insidious lure of profit 
to tempt an artist into quantity instead of quality. 

If you feel a really deep desire to do something, but 
can't afford to drop everything and concentrate on_ it, 
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then don't try. Carry on with other work until you are 
competent in your own field, then develop your new 
work as a sideline which may gradually become impor- 
tant and good enough to take all of your time. | think 
that artists should not risk losing the inspiration of their 
work grinding out piece after piece for a small price. 
even though the money from quantity work may be 
tempting. | believe the lack of time for imaginative work 
and the dissatisfaction resulting from not doing first-rate 
work will gradually change a means of real expression 
into a commercial and humdrum enterprise. Furthermore, 
in the long run, a mechanical and, uninspired piece of 
work will kill the demand. 

| have made a discovery which, though not new, 
should be stated for the beginner. You, yourself, must 
approach any publication from which you would like 
publicity, or any shop, architect or decorator to whom 
you would like to introduce your work. Consider each 
one of them as a mountain which will not set itself 
in motion toward you and discover you, but which you 
must go to in the best Mohammedan tradition. 

I visited some of the decorators, showed them tiles 
and left my name and, as in the case of Raymond Loewy 
Associates, left a tile as an investment that might or 
might not pay off. In this instance it did. for | believe 
that this is the reason for my getting the commission 
to do a wall decoration in Lever House. 

We decided there were to be four different abstrac- 
tions. | was awed by slightly laughable 
symbols with which | had no sympathy. People seem to 
me to reveal their private and personal essence in various 


abstractions 


stvles of conversation, dress and general taste, as well 
as to transmit it through such mediums as literature. 
painting, dancing. This means of communication | call 
language. and abstractions were not my language. | 
could make nothing come out as | wanted it to. | seemed 


make nothing but shapeless squiggles without form 
or grace. The four simple designs used were chosen out 
of a thousand or so | submitted over a period of about 
five months of real anguish, 

Working with abstract shapes, dificult as 1 find it, is 
very exciting and instructive. | see, for instance, why 
the reproductions of the icons are so vital and modern; 
it is the beauty of tonal relationship and shape in each 
picture. This is what | want to achieve in my subjects, 
but | progress very slowly. 

When I do group pictures (groups of several assembled 
tiles) I find there is a great discrepancy between the price 
I might receive for a painting and the price that shops 
(with their high mark-up) are prepared to pay. Assign- 
ments for a large area are challenging because they give 
greater scope; they are more remunerative than small 
pieces because the budget for a building or a house 
seems to make your price modest by comparison. Also 
they let you deal directly with the architect or decorator. 
Since making this wonderful discovery | have been 
centering my attention on decorators and achitects rather 
than on the small shops which sell the occasional tile. 

With the inspiration of Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries, architects are realizing the decorative value 
of mediums like terrazzo, mosaic and tiles. | think that 
if an artist will regard his decoration as something 


peculiar to ceramics alone, with the glaze and textures 


of fired clay, rather than as a glazed painting——if he 
uses this form of ceramics imaginatively enough, he will 
have not just a passing fad but an almost limitless field, 
the boundaries of which he himself will set. 


Jean Nison was born in Egypt and received her early edu- 
cation in France. Her work will be on exhibition at the 
Gump Gallery, San Francisco, California, in June of this 
year and may also be seen in New York at America House. 
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The Lock Miter BY ERNEST 


Ernest Brace is on the faculty of the School for American 
Cralismen. Rochester Institute ol Technology. Row hester. 
\V.). Me is instructor of woodworking and a master cabinet. 
maker. His students’ work is shown at America House. 


Contemporary cabinet design that normally eliminates 
structural members such as stiles and rails presents con- 
struction problems that are not easily solved from the 
standpoint of strength and durability. A cabinet that is 
formed of four sheets of plywood or even solid wood 
without any overhang at top or bottom usually calls for 
some type of miter joint. A neatly mitered corner looks 
well and, if plywood is used, the miter cut does away with 
any necessity for edging the meeting corners of the 
cabinet. However, a plain miter is one of the weakest of 
woodworking joints. and even in a simple picture or 
mirror frame it must be reinforced for strength. The 
blind dovetail miter is the strongest joint for such cabinet 
construction, but it is also the most difficult and the most 
time-consuming to make. The lock miter. if accurate and 
properly laid out, will give adequate strength to most 
mitered corners and, unlike the blind dovetail, it may be 
constructed by machine, either table saw or shaper. 

The proportions of the lock miter are as important as 
care in cutting it. Though the joint may be used with 
thinner stock, these directions will assume that the cabinet 
being constructed is of *,- or '%,,-inch stock. Many books 
describing the lock miter joint call for a ',-inch tongue 
and dado at the inside corner, but experience shows that 
the strength will be greatly increased if the tongue is 
no wider and no deeper than 'y-inch, and of course, in 
thinner stock, the dado and tongue should be propor- 
tionately smaller; the width of a saw kerf cut no more 
than ',,-inch deep is ample in %g-inch stock. A glance at 
the drawing of the joint will show that if the tongue and 
dado are cut wide and deep. section \ of the dadoed piece 
will be very likely to break out under any strain in fitting 
or clamping. The true fitting of this locking part of the 
joint is ample to hold it together even if the tongue and 
dado are small, and the joint is progressively weakened 
as these parts are increased in size. 

Since the lock miter cannot be fitted together until all 
parts of the joint have been cut, it will be best for the be- 
ginner to lay out the joint on two scrap pieces and to 
make all the cuts on these pieces and fit them before 
making any cuts on a cabinet project. It these trial pieces 
fit properly, then the settings for the final cuts can be 
made according to them. In a rectangular cabinet. the 
same section of the joint would normally be cut at both 
ends of the opposite members and, though the relative 
position of the two parts of the joint is not important, 
piece B and its opposite member are normally the shorter 
sides of the cabinet, for the main clamping is done along 
their length since the locking part of the joint should 
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pull it together the other way. The joint should fit snugly 
but not tightly enough so that it must be driven together 
with a mallet. for on a large cabinet. two or three feet 
long and perhaps twenty inches deep, it is going to take 
several minutes to brush glue on the joints; by the time 
they are ready to clamp the fitting parts will have ab- 
sorbed some moisture and may easily swell enough to 
prevent their going together. 

In cutting the joint on the circular saw. the dado (1) 
should be cut first with an 'g-inch dado cutier cutting '¢- 
inch deep; the inside of the cut should correspond exactly 
with the thickness of the stock. Next, with a %¢-inch dado 
cutter and piece B running vertically against an accurately 
set fence, cut (2) to a depth equal to the thickness of 
piece A, leaving a tongue on the inside equal to the width 
of dado cut (1). Next the tongue (3) left on piece B 
should be trimmed to a length—1',-inch—to fit cut (1) 
on piece A. And finally, before cutting the miters, cut (4) 
should be made with either a saw blade or a dado cutter. 
The depth of this cut should be exactly to the line of the 
miter, and the width of section X on the inside of the cut 
should be exactly the width of the dado cut (2). If a saw 
blade is used, one or two extra cuts should be made to 
remove the end of the stock above the miter. To cut the 
miters, if the saw blade tilts to the right. the fence should 
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be moved to the left side of the blade. If the saw table tilts 
to the left, the fence should be moved to the right side of 
the blade. In either case a strip of wood at least *,-inch 
thick and of the same thickness throughout should be 
screwed to the fence about 34-inch above the table so that 
in running the miter on piece B. the tongue (3) will ride 
against this strip. and in cutting the miter on piece A the 
line of cut (4) will butt against the strip. The work, of 
course, will rest face down upon the saw table and the 
fence will have to be set differently for the two cuts, On 
piece A the miter line meets the farther corner of the dado 
cut (1), and on B the farther corner of tongue (3) on a 
line with cut (2). If all cuts have been accurately laid out 
and made. the joint should fit. 

If the joint is to be cut on the shaper. the dado (1) 
should be cut first with an 14-inch cutter and with piece A 
running vertically against the fence. Cuts (2) and (3) on 
piece B may be made at the same time if the proper cut- 
ters are available. A *>¢-inch cutter should be used for (2) 
and any straight cutter may be used above it if its radius 
is exactly 'y-inch less than that of the other cutter. If no 
such cutter is available. two runs may be made with the 
fence adjusted and the spindle raised to make cut (3). The 
work is run flat on the table. Section (4) may be removed 
with any straight edge cutter set at the proper height and 
with the work running flat on the table and guided against 
the fence. To make the miter cuts. a 45° cutter must be 
used and, as with the saw. a piece of %,-inch stock should 
be fastened to the shaper fence so that the miter cut (5) 
may be guided against the tongue (3). and miter cut (6) 
against shoulder (4). 

For production work there is a shaper cutter manufac- 
tured that will cut both parts of a modified lock miter 
joint. One section of the joint is cut with the work run- 
ning flat on the table. and the meeting section is cut with 
the work running perpendicular to the table. However. for 
an occasional lock miter either the table saw or the stand- 
ard shaper cutters will do a good job if all settings are 
carefully made. 


On Figuring Overhead 


Too often the craftsman meets the problem of pricing his 
wares as if he were responding to some threat of personal 
insult or slight. He either numbles with a Caspar Milque- 
toast timidity some nominal sum or demands tribute with 
Mussolini-like defiance, quite forgetful of certain basic 
facts of pricing that have nothing to do with either 
timidity or bombast. Even if he is going to charge a high 
price for his originality and genius, there are certain 
factors in the running of any shop that cannot be ignored 
in establishing a basic price below which the craftsman 
cannot go without losing money. 

The price of any article is determined by the cost of the 
three inevitable essentials of its manufacture. whether 
the article is made at home by hand. or in a factory by 
mass production. These three essentials are: 1. Labor, 2. 
Materials. 3. Overhead. The first two are so definite as to 
need little explanation. The craftsman must be paid for 
the time he expends in making an article. How much he 
charges for this labor depends fundamentally upon the 
price levels prevailing at the time in which he lives. and 
also upon his skill, his creative ability, and his reputation. 
At all events he should know definitely how long it has 
taken him to do the job. To make an article the craftsman 


AUTHENTIC REPRODUCTION 


Victorian 
Lyre Table 


GENUINE e Mahegany 


: This exquisite Victorian Lyre Table stands 
281," high with a 15” x 19” top. There 
are 45 pieces, including necessary screws 
—every port fitted for easy assembly. 
ANYONE CAN DO IT! Every piece is of 
hand-selected, kiln-dried, fine-textured, 
genuine Honduras mahogany. The drawer 
pulls are delicately hand-carved. The Lyre 
strings are of solid brass 3/16” thick. 


This table would ordinarily retail for 
$69.75. All you have to do is assemble 
and finish. Send check or money order 
and it will be shipped promptly, deliv- 


ered to your home for ONLY $19.75 
prepaid 


REPRODUCTIONS 


period Montgomery, Alabama 


CRAFT METALS 


SINCE 1898 


Sterling Silver Karat Gold 
Special Bronze Nickel Silver 
Aluminum Copper 
Brass Pewter 


Silver Solders & Flux 


For a complete description of the above quality Craft Metals and 
their uses in the making of hand wrought jewelry, ornaments 
and silverware, send 75¢ for illustrated Catalog C. 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 


709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of materials and equ.pment available 
POTTERS WHEELS — KILNS — CLAYS — GLAZES — TOOLS 
BOOKS, ETC. 

If you haven't tried our liquid under- 


glozed colors, send for information 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST.,N. Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 


Red-Firing Pottery Clay 
The plastic Blue Hill clay with which Rowantrees Pottery is thrown 
on the potter's wheel. Firing range cone 07 to cone 03. Shipped 
prepared in moisture proof bags. 50 Ibs. $4.50. 100 Ibs. $7.50 
F.0.B. Blue Hill. 


ROWANTREES POTTERY ° BLUE HILL, MAINE 
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must first purchase certain materials, and the cost of these 
materials must, of course, be included in the price of the 
article. If the preparation of these materials entails a cer- 
tain amount of waste. as in cutting up lumber, the waste 
must also be included in the price. 

Whereas time and materials are relatively 
items, overhead includes various services and expenses 


definite 


necessary to running a shop or a business, such as rent, 
light, power, heat, insurance, depreciation and any other 
necessities that may enter into the cost of doing business. 
The larger the shop and the more costly the equipment 
necessary to run the shop, the greater will be the cost of 
the overhead, and only mass production can render eco- 
nomical the overhead involved in maintaining and run- 
ning expensive and powerful equipment. 

For a small, well-equipped shop a charge of one third 
the total of labor and material costs (which comes to 
25% of the wholesale cost) is average, but only experi- 
ence can determine whether this charge is too great or 
too little. If the craftsman lives and works in a city his 
rent will be high; if he lives in a rural community it will 
be lower. If he buys expensive equipment, he will have to 
pay for its depreciation and maintenance. If he hires labor 
he will have to insure against accidents. Obviously the 
overhead of a weaver operating a single loom at home will 
be much less than that of a woodworker with power and 
equipment necessary to build custom-made furniture. 

The following is an analysis of the items that are nor- 
mally included in the charge for overhead: 1. Rent. Even 
if the craftsman has his shop in the basement or attic of 
his own house, a percentage of the rent should be charged 
to the running of his shop. 2. Light and power, but for 
some shops gas must be used. 5. Heat may be included in 
either of the first two items or it may be a separate item. 
1. Insurance against fire and accidents, and for workman's 
compensation if labor is hired. 5. Depreciation and main 
tenance. Machines and tools wear out and they must be 
occasionally replaced or repaired. If a tool costs $100 and 
vou expect it to last fifteen years. $10 a vear ought to be 
put aside from overhead to cover both the cost of eventual 
replacement and also the cost of upkeep and repairs. Even 
if you repair the tool yourself your time must be paid for 
if you are to live. 6. Miscellaneous items. In some shops 
miscellaneous items such as dowels and screws and sand 
paper are included in the overhead, since figuring these 
items under materials requires waste of time in detailed 
bookkeeping. 7. Agent’s commission on wholesale orders. 
8. Design. For wholesale items the design cost is best in 
cluded in the overhead and so spread over the cost of 
each of many pieces. For individually-designed pieces the 
time should be added to the labor cost. 

It can readily be seen that the nature of overhead 
charges is such that no definite rule can be given for their 
estimation. They should comprise all the expenses con- 
nected with running a shop. To some extent it is the high 
cost of purchasing and maintaining expensive equipment 
that makes it possible for the skilled handworker to com- 
pete with industry. On large quantities, of course, he can- 
not compete, but on limited quantities of individual de- 
sign he can. And to compete one must first know precisely 
how to figure one’s costs. FE. B. 


Tips for Craftsmen 


The L & L Manufacturing Company, makers of ceramic 
kilns, has prepared Temperature Equivalent wall charts 
for the convenience of ceramists. The chart is 4 by 9 
inches, printed on heavy waterproof cardboard with a 
hole for hanging conveniently on the wall near the kiln. 
It shows temperature equivalents of cones, rate of tem- 
perature increase: 150 C per hour in centigrade and 
Fahrenheit. Write L & L Mfg. Co., Chester 20, Pa. 


Pemeo Corporation, 5601 Eastern Avenue. Baltimore 24, 
Maryland, has developed a new glaze called “Fleckel” which 
is supplied in liquid form for ready use in four-ounce jars 
at 85 cents each. “Fleckel” is a clear gloss glaze with 
specks of color in it. Unlike other speckled glazes, which 
are limited to dark tones or earth colors, the new glaze 
also gives a choice of pink, blue, blue-green, brown or 
black specks. When fired slightly higher the specks will 
flow or “feather,” making possible two effects. 


Eutectic Welding Alloys Corporation, 40-40 172 Street, 
Flushing, New York 58, N. Y., has introduced a new 
solder in paste form, “Eutec-TinWeld”, to reduce solder- 
ing difficulties and the number of operations to two 

painting on the paste and applying the heat. This solder- 
paste has extremely thin flowing properties so that, 
through capillary action, it penetrates the tightest of 
joints. The parts to be joined are painted with it and when 
heat is applied TinWeld becomes liquid. When the liquid 
darkens, it is a sign that the soldered joint is complete. 
Any source of heat may be used, from an oxyacetylene 
torch to a candle, a soldering iron to a cigarette lighter. 
If a surface has to be tinned, it may be painted with 
TinWeld and then placed in an ordinary kitchen oven. 


Metlon Corporation, 432 Fourth Avenue. New York. 
N. Y., has introduced a yarn combining Chromspun and 
Metlon for a virtually unlimited number of new effects 
and color blends, for all types of fabrics. The new yarn 
eliminates since both Chromspun and 
Metlon have an acetate base—with just one dye for other 
fibers, a three-color effect is produced. This yarn will 
find applications in upholstery, curtain or drapery fabrics, 
whether power- or hand-woven. Of equal interest to the 
handweaver of fabrics, for interiors, is the company’s ad- 
dition of white to its color line of non-tarnishing metallics. 
This yarn is being cut in ‘44, and widths. 


cross-dyeing, 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 
32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Chartered by the Regents of the State 
of New York in 1943 for the purpose of increasing public appre- 
ciation of the hand arts and raising the standards of craftsman- 
ship. Presents exhibitions, offers library facilities, acts as a clear- 
ing house for craft information, prepares bulletins. Founded the 
School for American Craftsmen. Supported by individual and group 
memberships and contributions. Craft Horizons is the Council's of.- 
ficial publication. Membership carries a Craft Horizons subscription. 
Officers: Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, President; Mr. Kenneth Chorley, 
Vice-President; Mr. William J. Barrett, Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail 


Andress, Secretary. 
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Across the 


Editor's desk 


Potters Dissent 


An open letter to Bernard Leach from Marguerite 
Wildenhain of Pond Farm Workshops Associates, 


Guerneville, California, 


Dear Bernard Leach: 


Ever since your first long visit to the United States 
and your article in Craft Horizons (Winter 1950), so 
many voices have risen in opposition and in doubt as 
to the value of what you are trying to convey to us, 
that I feel the problem needs to be discussed frankly 
and in public. No one could possibly doubt your sincerity 
or deny that you wish to foster high standards of crafts- 
manship. Still, if to arrive at that, you start from a wrong 
premise, it is obvious that your conclusions must neces- 
sarily be erroneous. 

It is understandable that you should stress the im- 
portance of roots in tradition. So do we all. But tradition 
is only good when it is alive, when no one is conscious of 
it and when it needs no praise. The minute, however, that 
tradition needs artificial bolstering because its design ele- 
ments no longer have any relation to the present genera- 
tion, then let us have the courage to throw it overboard. 
It is time then to search honestly for those forms that are 
related to us, that express what we feel, think and believe. 
It is equally evident that we cannot take over the tech- 
niques and forms, the way of life of another culture. no 
matter how excellent. No, we have no choice but to find 
our own way to what may become a new tradition for 
generations to come. No one but ourselves can do that 
for us; and this is a fact that we must face clearly and 
unemotionally. 

Roots are, of course, wonderful to have, but who has 
that one, single “taproot” you talked of ? That single tap- 
root no longer exists in our day. It is probable that it has 
never existed. No country, no single individual has only 
one root from which he draws strength. Roots grow when 
one lives according to what is right for him, when one’s 
life and work are deeply related and when both are 
closely connected with the country, the society, the ideas 
of the people around one. 

America has roots too, but they are many and come 
from all over the world, from all races. In this lies its 
uniqueness, its grandeur—this cementing together of a 
thousand parts. A country like America cannot have just 
one expression, one way of doing things. It must perforce 
have as many forms of expression as the sources of its life 
as a whole. That is America’s beauty and greatness, and 
nobody would want to see just one single form, one 
single way of thinking grow on this continent. For our 
tradition is just the opposite: it stands for the free choice 
of each individual. 

It ought to be clear that American potters cannot pos- 
sibly grow roots by imitating Sung pottery or by copying 
the way of life of the rural population of Japan. Con- 
scious copying of the works of a culture unrelated to the 
mind and soul of our generation would only produce 
dubious makeshifts and turn our struggling potters into 


Not until you read this informative booklet will 
you realize what fun it is, and how much you 
can make, working with our ready. to-use ma- 
terials, our simple, inexpensive tools. 


Craftworkers everywhere are enthusiastic about 
our Super-Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum—vari- 
ous other pre-cut metals. We supply them in 
flat and preformed circles, rectangles, and other 
blanks, ready-to-work—for making trays, 
coasters, bracelets, medallions, pendants, 
plaques, and various other metal items. 


Our new non-actd SAFE-T-ETCH etching com- 
ound does away with the hazards of acids. 
Sraftsmen who are using it are singing its 
aises. See for yourself how easy SAFE-T- 
is to use—what beautiful results it 

produces! 


See how following Metal Goods Corporation's 
instructions, using these inexpensive materials 
and tools, enables you-—without previous ex- 

rience or training—to produce many metal 
items of beauty and usefulness. Send a postal 
for your free =. of our instruction booklet 


and price list ¢ “Headquarters for the nation’ s 
finest craft metals since 1935" 


crart orvisioOnMETAL GOODS CORPORATION 
611 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


“3 cheers and a bouquet of shuttles!” 
for the most authoritative handweaving 
quarterly ever published! 

. Featuring informative articles of lasting interest 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
Single Copy $1.00 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Extra Postage: Canadian s0¢, Pan American & Foreign $1 a year 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED | 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE | 
Complete Stock—Prompt Shipment 


ceathercraft is our only business, and our stock is 
the largest and most complete in America. That is why 
you can always depend upon i diate and complete shipment 
of orders sent to us. Whether your requirements are for begin- 
ners’ kits requiring no tools or experience, for very young boys 
and girls, or — leathers, supplies and tools for older, 
more advanced students or hobbyists, be sure to check the 
LARSON LEATHERCRAFT CATALOG first. Write today for 
= FREE copy of our new illustrated Catalog and Guide to 
test Leathercraft projects. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 3001, Chicago 24, Ill. 


pe fA "READING THIS BOOKLET SURE BROUGHT ME 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT!* 
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$78.85 
7.0.8. 
Porfect Trays of Round, Oval or Free Form design in diameters of 
4° and up can be made in as little as 20 minutes. Silver, Copper 
ond Bross as heavy as 16 gauge can be formed without anneal- 


ing. 
PAUL H. GESSWEIN & CO., INC. 


Craftsman's Catalog #8 
aveiloble on request 35 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, W. Y. 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you con moke sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment Sculp-Metal is applied with 
polette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped ormotures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; moy be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading deolers. Send for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal’ 


the sculp-metal company 


701-8 investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pa. 


FINE Toots For CRAFTSMEN 


JEWELRY WORK, SILVERSMITHING, LEATHER CRAFT, ENAMELING, etc. 


Anchor Tool & Supply Co., Inc. 


12 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, WN. Y. 


select the very craft 
information you want ! 


for inspiration . . . instruction . . . 
greater income 
Dozens of permanently valuable 
articles ... lavishly illustrated . . . 


by successful craftsmen, teachers, 
designers, critics . . . 


in back issues of 
Craft Horizons 


Write today for new free checklist 
of back copies now available 
listing contents of each by craft. 


Craft Horizons, 4 E. 49th St.. New York 17 


Craftsman’s World 


either dilettantes or pure fakes. As creative craftsmen, 
we reject the tendency to force our generation into a mold 
that does not belong to it. 

No. if we want the crafts to remain alive, and even 
perhaps to grow roots again, we must give young crafts- 
men all the freedom and education, all the honest experi- 
mentation, using every technique and material in any way 
he chooses. Man needs to find room in the world for 
growth; he cannot have his mind, his work, his taste and 
his ideas restricted at the start by taboos and preconceived 
formulas and rules. We are all eager and willing to learn 
and to try, but no spirit can brook restriction. On the con- 
trary, open up the whole world to us, show us the beauty 
of all races so that we may learn to see the different ele- 
ments that have gone into the making of our own back- 
ground: we have excellent traditions closer to us than the 
Chinese or Japanese, of equal merit and just as inventive. 
For these are the qualities we aspire to. In art as in life, 
the main thing is the divine spark. We cannot quench it 
in the student without killing it in the man. 


March 23, 1953 (Signed) Marguerite Wildenhain 


A letter on training for craftsmen from Alixandra 
and Warren MacKenzie of The Saint Paul Gallery 
and School of Art. 


To the Editor: As artists, potters—and readers of Craft 
Horizons—we are interested in basic education for young 
American craftsmen. Both Warren and I started as stu- 
dents of painting in one of the large professional art 
schools. We then became interested in ceramics and re- 
ceived the typical art school training in this field for three 
years. Upon graduation, with all of the ego of young art 
students, we went out to teach and make pots. But we soon 
realized the training we had received was completely 
inadequate in preparing us te be producing craftsmen. 

We were fortunate at this time in being able to ap- 
prentice ourselves to Bernard Leach in England for two 
years. As apprentices we worked eight hours a day, pro- 
ducing the standard ware of the pottery in quantities of 
fifty to a hundred, in the tradition of the eld pottery 
workshops. It was quite a revelation to find that the young 
lecal boys, without art school training, could throw with 
a sensitivity and freedom which would put to shame the 
average “artist-potter” in the United States. Out of that 
period of concentrated work we learned a facility which 
now permits us to throw from fifty to two hundred pots a 
day, depending on the size and shape. 

As far as we have been able to determine, there is no 
such workshop training in our schools today. This may 
be the explanation in part of the relatively high price and 
limited sale ef handmade pots here. Yet we feel there is 
a need for handmade pots, not as replacement, but as a 
complement to the best machine-made pots in the world. 
We believe basic reasons for this limited market are 
partly economic; but it is also due to a fundamental lack 
in the education of both craftsman and consumer: each 
of them has grown to expect and to appreciate machine 
perfection only. While many of us admire irregularities 
found in nature, we expect from man—a natural erganic 
being—the perfection of the machine. The average artist- 
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potter today understands “repetitive throwing” to mean 
a deadening of his work. He fails to realize that the classic 
examples we find in our museums from all cultures, were 
made precisely in this manner. Dead pots are not the re- 
sult of the method but rather of the man. 

In our own production we have no special materials or 
techniques other than those which have been available 
to all potters for hundreds of years. To use our materials 
in as natural and sensitive a way as possible is one of our 
main objectives, as well as a desire to supply a need in 
contemporary living instead of making for exhibitions 
and collections alone. Our belief is that a revision of edu- 
cational emphasis is necessary, not only on the profes- 
sional level but also in the approach to consumer appre- 
ciation. That there is tremendous interest and talent in 
America is obvious, yet the interested person must go 
either to Europe or Asia for the practical training which 
will permit him to make good use of his natural abilities. 


(Signed) Warren and Alixandra MacKenzie 
March 20, 1953 


We print these letters, which were unsolicited, as we have 
printed others in the past—and expect to in succeeding 
issues —because we believe they will be of interest to other 
readers. The views expressed therein do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the editors of Craft Horizons. M. L. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Methods of decorating glass, ancient and modern, is the 
subject of the second of a series of traveling exhibitions 
shown at Steuben in New York and organized by the 
Corning Museum of Glass. The exhibition comprising 
more than a hundred pieces, after a summer in Corning, 
will tour the museums of the country. Some of the 
methods of glass decoration shown were in use 1700 years 
ago, as for example enameling on glass by the ancient 
Egyptians. Besides enameling. thread decoration is shown 
on Egyptian vases and early American green glass 
pitchers. French paper weights and flat plates illustrate 
mosaic in glass. There are examples of mold blowing, 
cameo cutting and gilding. There are bottles from the 
Twelfth Century with intricate color motifs and gay 
modern figurines from Murano that appear to be glass 
blown within glass. Each case contains diagrammatic 
sketches explaining the various processes of decoration. 


“Tapestry Today: America’s Approach to an Ancient Art,” 
was the theme of the March exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, in the Gallery 
ot America House. In the minds of many, tapestry is asso- 
ciated with baronial halls, suitable only for museums 
today. This colorful showing served to prove that tapestry 
can find its place in the varied patterns of American liv- 
ing. Most of the contributors were European, some of 
them working now in the United States. They include: 
Joan Bouchon, a French tapestry designer who was trained 
to weave in the Aubusson tradition; Saul Borisov, who 
is now working in Mexico (see Craft Horizons, April 
1953); Hedwig Dulberg from Germany; Trude Guermon- 
prez, also from Germany, studied there, in Finland and 
Sweden; Margaret Peoppel, who studied in Munich, now 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES... 


GEMS IN THE RAW —fascinating, glittering crys- 
chunks of “rough” amethyst, citrine, beryl, 
~ ete. 5 for $5.00 


5 DIFFERENT CABOCHONS — ring size gems 
(worth at least $10.00) all 5 for $5.00. 
RARE SHAPES—pyramid cabs, spheres, cubes, and 
others, in amazonite, moonstone, citrine, green 
onyx, etc. 5 different for $5.00 
INSPIRED MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY — African 
buffalo horn and seasoned elephant ivory. An as- 
sortment of tips, discs and pieces, all for $5.00 
FINE FINDINGS—a whopping assortment of clips, clasps, and 
attachments for pins, earrings, bracelets, etc. mostly sterling. 
Worth more, but only $5.00 for the lot. 
FREE—with your order: 3 informative, illustrated articles on 
jewelry-making by Sam Kramer. Send at once. Your money back 
wal fon a murmur if you're not exultant. Our famous booklet 
still free. 


DEPT. H. 29 W. 8th STREET, NEW voRK i, N. Y. 


THE ART OF GEM CUTTING + IMPORTED GEM 
ROUGH + LAPIDARY AND JEWELERS SUPPLIES + 
SILVER SUPPLIES * RING MOUNTINGS 


NEW 1953 CATALOG READY, includes listings lapidary 
supplies, jewelry findings, ring mountings, synthetics, cut gems 
40c up, earring mountings, pendant mountings, bracelet 
mountings, rough gems and many other items. Send 10c for 
catalog. 


Our Office and 


Show Room Open, Monday through Saturday, 
from 1.00 to 6.00 P.M. 


TECHNICRAFT LAPIDARIES CORPORATION 
3560 Broadway Dept. B New York 31, N. Y. 


For Fine Weaving 


Considering the real effort and work put into 
your weaving, why nor use the finest fibre 
obtainable ... Irish Linen . . . also— 
Headquarters in the U.S.A. for Patons and 
Baldwins Weaving Wools... Golden Rule 
Tweed, Woodpecker, Worsted Yarns... spun 
sn Scotland 


Send for 40-page catalog No. 3 and complete 
book of samples containing 10 sample and 
color cards of linens, cottons and wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be rebated 
on first order of $10.00 of more. 


Everything for 
the Weover 


(2 t0 12 horness) 
LECLERC 
© missour: 
GOLDEN RULE 
sTRUCTO 


Also Shuttles, Bobbins and Accessories, Carpet 


warp and roving and Lurex metallic yarns 
—Est 1668 


Hughes F. aweett, Be, Fromkin 


New Yoru NY 


SUITING YARN 

Made from virgin wool. 
Woolen yarn with 3600 yards to a pound. 
20 Heather Mixtures * Send for Free Color Card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 


P. O. Box 7145C Elkins Park, Pa. 


RUBBER MOLDS 


Professional rubber molds for casting figurines, wall plaques, novelties, 
animals, religious, ash trays, banks, book ends, candle holders, etc. Over 
100 fast selling numbers you con cost in plaster, wox or imitation marble. 


New illustrated catalog, 10 


CASTCRAFT STUDIOS 


508-HO Marion Street Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
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Everything you need to know 
to master the fascinating 
art of stenciling 


FROM OLD STENCILS TO 
SILK SCREENING "stevenson" 


STEPHENSON 
With on introduction by Mery Brooks Picken, author of The Singer Sewing Book 


Tips ond tricks that give your work Put top designers te work in your 
that finished look is definitive heme or shop. There are over 
eraft book shows you exactly 2060 magnificent designs, many 
what you need to know about by today’s top designers, that 
tools and how to use them: the you ean copy to make hundreds 
best way to stencil on fabrics, of really professional looking 
tinware, paper, furniture, floors items. To make this book even 


and walls. Illustrated with many 
drawings and photographs, it 
clearly explains all of the dif- 
ferent techniques of stenciling: 
how to use metallic powders, 


more useful and readable there 
are special chapters on stencil- 
ing for children and the his- 
tory of stenciling through the 
ages. Here is a mine of helpful 


gold leaf, floating colors. Vari- idens, based on ten years of 

ous methods of silk sereen extensive research by the au- 

printing are thoroughly and thor for beginners, experi- 

comprehensively covered: tinac- enced craftemen, parents and 

= film, block-out, Tusche teachers of industrial arts and 
sist, and photo stencil. home economics 


Order this book today on 10 Days’ FREE examination 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 

597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me for 10 days’ free examination 
the new hobby book, FROM OLD STEN- 
CILS TO SILK SCREENING by Jessie 
Rane Stephenson, Uf, at the end of 10 days, 
Iam in any way dissatisfied I may return 
the book and owe nothing, or keep it and 


! 
send only $4.50 plus a few cents shipping 


coat, in full payment 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

ZONE... STATE 

SAVE MONEY! If you send £4.50 with this 
coupon WE will pievay all shipping costs 
Same return privilege refund guaranteed. 


Home Craftsmen! 
This new book tells you 
how to make the most of your 
home woodworking equipment 


POWER TOOL 
WOODWORKING 
FOR EVERYONE 


By J. R. de CRISTOFORO 


HETHER you 
already work 
with power tools or 
are just setting up 
a workshop, you'll 
want to learn every- 
thing that can be 
done with multi- 
purpose and indi- 
vidual tools. Now, 
basing his text and illustrations on 
the famous Shopsmith, a leading 
writer in the field shows you how. 
He provides detailed instructions for 
the table saw, jointer, drill press, 
lathe, jigsaw, bandsaw, abrasives, and 
shaper. And he explains how to ad- 
just and use each tool; describes 
every woodworking operation they 
can perform; suggests work projects 
and gives you hundreds of time- and 
money-saving hints. 
with photographs ond line drawings 
$4.95 at all bookstores 
MCGRAW-HILL BOOK Y. 36, Y. 
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has her studio on Long Island; Krystyna Sadowska (see 
Craft Horizons, Spring 1951). trained in Warsaw, now 
working in Nova Scotia; Martta Taipale (see Craft Hori- 
zons, October 1952), a Finnish weaver whose work was 
introduced to this country by Dorothy Liebes; Jean Van 
Noten, a Belgian painter who designs tapestries to be 
woven by the artisans of Malines; Jan Yoors, also Belgian, 
with a modern tapestry studio located in lower Fifth 
Avenue. New York. William Lightman, from Poland, 
demonstrated tapestry weaving on a loom in the Gallery. 


“The Development of A Potter” will occupy the America 


House Gallery April 2—24, with the pottery of Fong Chow, 


a young Chinese potter now working with the Glidden 
Pottery at Alfred, New York. Mr. Chow will arrange the 
pottery he has thrown to demonstrate three phases—the 
classical, the industrial and. finally, the contemporary, 
showing his latest works. 

Following the Annual Meeting in May of the members 
of the American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc.. 
in the Gallery there will be a discussion of the principles 
of design as illustrated by the exhibition prepared for 
that month to be called “Planned for Craftsmen.” Later the 
exhibit will travel in sections based on four basic me- 
diums-—ceramics, textiles, wood and metal. 

The Fourth Annual Competitive Exhibition for Young 
Americans 1953, to be held under the auspices of the 
Council during the summer, in the Gallery, will open 
on June 11. Entries close May 20 for all young Americans 
thirty years or under. For further information write the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc., 32 East 
52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. This year, the Annual 
Competitive Exhibition will be of particular interest as 
there will be a second judging in July or August to screen 
work for further submission to the national jury of the 
DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN U.S.A. 1953, co-sponsored by 
the Council, The Brooklyn Museum, New York, and nine 
other museums throughout the country, from mid-October 
through December. 

The Council also is sponsoring a craftsman-designer 
competition in designing and constructing Contemporary 
Lamps. offering a total of $275 for the best solutions. 
The competition will close September 1, 1953. Applica- 
tions for details should be addressed to the A.C.E.C.. 32 


East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Scalamandré Museum of Textiles, 20 West 55th 
Street, New York City, is showing through May “The 
Toiles of Today and Yesterday,” including a comprehen- 
sive sequence of French, English and American toiles. 
Many are the original Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Century prints. Earliest in the exhibition are the Seven- 
teenth Century English wood-block prints in blue and 
black on natural backgrounds. In France, Christophe 
Philippe Oberkampf began the printing of toiles in 1763 
at Jouy, at first from wood-blocks. In 1781 he began 
printing his famous monochrome toiles from engraved 
copper-plates. The perfection of his printing, combined 
with the beauty of the designs by Jean Batiste Huet, made 
the toiles de Jouy famous throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica. Immediately following the American Revolution, 
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patriotic toiles made their appearance, portraying George 
Washington and other American heroes. After the French 
Revolution, styles changed abruptly and Huet borrowed 
from Greek and Roman mythology. Toiles of the Restora- 
tion, the Directoire and Empire periods are included in 
the exhibition, which is completely labeled with country 
and period. It is recommended to collectors of toiles and 
students of interior decoration and textile design. 


Northwest Craftsman’s Exhibition, held March 8 to April 
& in The Henry Gallery at the University of Washington 
in Seattle, drew nearly 450 entries representing a wide 
range of crafts and executed with a high degree of excel- 
lence. Co-sponsored by The Henry Gallery, The Clay Club, 
Lambda Rho and Weaver's Guild, entrants were from 
Washington. Oregon, Idaho, Montana and British Co- 
lumbia. While ceramics predominated, there also was a 
wealth of fine metalwork, wooden ware, enamels, lamps, 
decorated fabrics and papers, handweaving of every type 
and this year, for the first time, items of apparel. The juries 
selected 139 pieces and distributed over $500 in prizes. 


The sixth annual Festival of Contemporary Arts, spon- 
sored by the College of Fine and Applied Arts, University 
of Illinois at Urbana, devoted a section to “American 
Craftsmen—1953”. This included an exhibition of con- 
temporary weaving, jewelry, smithing, ceramics and 
enamels, March 15—-April 12, as well as craft demon- 
stration lectures on weaving by Jack Lenor Larsen, on 
ceramics by F. Carlton Ball and on jewelry by Robert 
von Neumann. Entrants of great talent include many 
whose names are familiar to Craft Horizons’ readers 
Anni Albers, Peter H. Voulkos, Frans Wildenhain, F. 
Carlton Ball, Karl Drerup, James Prestini, Dorothy 
Liebes, Karl Laurell, Ed Rossbach, Mary and Edwin 
Scheier and others. The exhibition will be circulated under 
the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 


THE BOOKSHELF 


Of General Interest 

A Manuva or Historic Ornament by Richard Glazier, 
published by Dover Publications, Inc., price $3.50, the 
sixth edition of a standard work, published in England by 
Batsford. This revision is comprehensive and contains 
much that is new in the way of illustration. It would make 
an excellent guide for the traveler to the East or West. In 
this volume are described and pictured the salient char- 
acteristics of architectural ornaments from every age and 
clime, beginning with ancient Egypt, Rome and Greece. 
Byzantine ornament, the Scandinavian, early Italian and 
French renaissance, Persian, Indian and Chinese decora- 
tive design are included. The second section of the book 
is devoted to the applied arts, richly illustrating ceramics, 
gold and silver vessels. wrought iron, paneling. stained 
glass, Oriental rugs and other items, which supply a back- 
ground of knowledge useful to laymen and craftsmen. 


Irautan by Bernard Rackham, published by 
Pitman Publishing Corp., price $6.50. Here is a most ac- 
ceptable book, mainly pictorial, on the famous Maiolica. 
tin-glazed pottery which flourished in Tuscany and 
Faenza from the end of the Fifteenth Century through the 


TWO-HARNESS TECHNIQUES 


by 
MARGUERITE G. BROOKS 
A set of printed instruction cards and clear, actual size photo- 
graphs of ten of the most popular “lace” and “laid in'’ hand- 
weaving techniques, especially designed for those who like to 
do finger-tip work on a loom of simple construction. Included 
with Series 2 described above, is a small, 24-page booklet 
featuring “Brook's Bouquet" with 30 photographs and working 
drawings. Price, $5.00 
Booklet alone, with instructions for Brooks Bouquet, $1.25. 
Carpenter's blue prints for Brooks Two-Harness Loom, $2.50. 


THREAD CRAFTS, BOX 855, DARIEN, CONN. 


Watch this space, same page in each issue of Craft Horizons 
for other Thread Craft announcements 


Learn basketry 


The Dover-Foyle book BASKETRY,”’ shows you latest methods of 
making reed, willow, rush and coiled baskets; handles; ratha work ; 
dyeing ; etc. 128 pages; 115 illustrations. Tells where to buy materials 
Bibliography. More material than many books costing $3.00 and up 


Paperbound, 

A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT by Richard Glazier. 700 
illustrations, incl. six plates in full color, Good bibliography. 6 x 92. 
190 pp. Clothbound, $3.50 

SEND CHECK OR M. O. to Dover Pubns., Dept. 160, 1780 B'way, 
N. Y. C. Also available: Dover-Foyle craft manuais on rugmaking, 
lampshade making, dolls and stuffed toys, leatherwork. FREE 
CATALOG upon request 


The authoritative 
book on the craft! 


CERAMICS FOR 
THE POTTER 


JUST PUBLISHED — this 
new book is bound te be populor 
The author, | engaged in museum 
education work, began her study 
on amoteur, thus comprehends 
the omateur's difficulties and ques- 
tions . . . answers them in language 
he can understand. Amateurs, those 
in the industry, and collectors will all find practical information—tables 
of percentages and compositions, formulas and diagrams alse much 
te broaden, stimulate and inspire. Many photoes and . . . 
and on unusually comprehensive bibliography of 50! references. 


By RUTH M. HOME—No. | in coupon $4.50 
ADVENTURES IN WEAVING 
By G. G. Greer (No. 2 in coupon) $12.00 
COLORING, FINISHING AND PAINTING WOOD 
By A. C. Newell (No. 3 in coupon) $4.00 
POTTERY WITHOUT A WHEEL 
By K. Tyler (Neo. 4 in coupon) 
THE WEAVER'S CRAFT 
By L. E. Simpson and M. Weir (5 in coupon) $6 00 
YOUR MACHINE EMBROIDERY 
By D. Benson (6 in coupon) $2.75 
THE JUNIOR BASKET MAKER 
By C. Crampton (7 in coupon) $1.00 
CHAS. A. BENNETT Co., Inc. 
692 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ilinois 
Send bookls) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (circle which) 
$ enclosed. Send C.0.0. 
Send for exam. 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE panera OF FINE ARTS 
Established 1676. Prof ing with Tuition and 
plome and Teacher 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
* JEWELRY 

* SILVERSMITHING 
* CERAMICS 


Dey and Evening School 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SUMMER INSTITUTE IN ARTS 
JUNE 22—AUGUST 29 


CERAMICS: DANIEL RHODES 
WARREN MACKENZIE 
PETER VOULKOS 
KAREN KARNES 
DAVID WEINRIB 
Painting: Esteban Vicente, Joseph Fiere; Music: Stefan 


Welpe, Devid Tuder, Mme. irma Wolpe, Josef Marx; 
Dence: Merce Cunningham; Theatre: Wesley Huss 


Write: REGISTRAR, BLACK MOUNTAIN 
COLLEGE, BLACK MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTION 


Hend Weaving, Spinning and 
Dyeing. Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Stencil Art, Ceramics, 
Metalcrafts, Jewelry, Enamel- 
ing, Lapidary. Many other crafts. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: JUNE 1-20, JUNE 22-JULY 11, JULY 13- 
AUGUST 1, AND AUGUST 3-22. CONTINUOUS FALL AND 
WINTER INSTRUCTION WILL BEGIN IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 
THE CLOSE OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS. 


Write to the registrar for complete information. 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
Penland, North Carolina 
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first half of the Sixteenth. With its many four-color plates 
and about one hundred black-and-white illustrations it 
gives a complete picture of this 50-year period. Plaques, 
plates, bowls, ewers, pitchers and drug pots are included 
with a special chapter on sgraflito. 


A History or Dott Houses by Flora Gill Jacobs, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, price $7.50. A com- 
pendious and lavishly illustrated record of “four centuries 
of the domestic world in miniature”, this volume provides 
an international display both fascinating and scholarly. 
It is unique, since although there have been various books 
on dolls, this is the first history of dolls’ houses. The 
elegance of early German, Austrian and English interiors 
are displayed here. Miniature shops from various coun- 
tries are shown. There is a Swedish kitchen which would 
make the fingers of any child—old or young— itch to get 
at. The early Americana are most interesting, including 
the 1852 Warren doll house at Essex Institute at Salem. 
Massachusetts and the author’s own mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury South Jersey house and furniture. Doll houses, it 
seems, have wonderfully reflected in their miniature 
household furnishings the ways people of various coun- 
tries and ages have made their beds and baked their 
bread. There are descriptions of world-famous doll houses, 
as the one made for the late Queen Mary complete with 
Rolls-Royces in the garage and hot and cold running water ; 
the spectacular Colleen Moore Castle with chandeliers of 
real diamonds, pearls and emeralds; the precious rooms of 
Helena Rubinstein, Duchess Augusta Dorothea of 
Schwartzburg-Gotha and Mrs. James Ward Thorne (see 
Craft Horizons Autumn 1951). 


Tue Work or tHe Mopern Porter in ENGLAND by 
Wingfield Digby, published by John Murray, price $3.50. 
A most readable book, opening with chapters on the 
potter's art, origins and aims of the modern ceramist, 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


Degree courses offered in Design, Ceramics, Weaving, 
Metalwork. Catalog on request. 


THE BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ANNUAL SESSION 


July 6th-August 15th, 1953 
offering . . . WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT AND CERAMICS 
else . . . ORAMA, BALLET, PAINTING, MUSIC, CREATIVE 

WRITING, ORAL FRENCH AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


For information apply . . . DIRECTOR, Banff, Alberto 


Day and Evening Classes * Summer Term June 1-July 23 
CRAFT STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF THE Y.W.C.A. 


140 W. 22 St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. CHelsea 3-5747 
in its 21st Year Bulletin HS 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curricetum Course in Design, 77 Full & Part 
Time Courses in Orawing, Painting, Graphics, Sculpture. 
Ceramics, jewelry, Design, Lettering. For Be- 
nning, intermediate, and Advanced Students, Morning. 
fterneon, & Evening Classes. VA Approved 


Write for Free Catalog C, and Summer School information 
Eastern P’kway, 17, NE 8.4486 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL 
LUDLOW. VERMONT 


Summer Session, July 6th to August 28th. Two-week periods. 
Classes in Ceramics, Early Decoration, Jewelry, Painting, Weov- 
ing, Teacher Training, Gilding, Wood Carving. Write for catalog. 


ANNA E. H. MEYER BRANDON, VERMONT 


Cemmerciel Art, 
— 
ay, 
. 
RUSSELL T. SMITH 


and on learning how to distinguish good pottery. Though 
not a how-to-do-it book, it presents a section on the mak- 
ing of pottery. The greater part of the volume is devoted 
to an account of twenty English potters and their werks, 
generously illustrated. Some of the best known of these are 
Michael Cardew, Sam Haile, Katharine Pleydell-Bouverie, 
Hamada, Bernard Leach—David and Margaret. as well; 
also Lucie Rie, W. Staite Murray, Heber Mathews, 
Charles Vyse, Dora Bellington, R. J. Washington, H. F. 
Hammond and William Gordon. A final short chapter, 
“Some Opinions on Pottery,” is packed with quotations, 
the wisdom and the appreciation of famous potters and of 
distinguished connoisseurs of pottery. 


A Monk at THE Wueet by Vincent Eley, pub- 
lished by Edmund Ward. Father Fley is a member of the 
Cistercian order in the Abbey of Mount Saint Bernard, 
the only Trappist monastery in England. With the sensi- 
tive feeling of an artist, he began first to make stone 
carvings, some of which are illustrated. Later his interest 
turned to the potter's art; he tells of studying this, of his 
search for reproduction of early monastic potteries, of 
building his own kiln and of his many experiments. Writ- 
ten with warmth and humor, the account is interspersed 
with anecdote and reminiscence but nonetheless devotes 
much space to actual techniques and contains valuable 
suggestions for the potter. It describes a way of life which 
many in the hurly-burly of our day may well envy. 


On Techniques 


Ceramics FoR THE Porter by Ruth M. House, published 
by Chas. A. Benneti Co., Inc., price $4.50. Every serious 
potter should own and study this comprehensive manual. 
While some of it is highly technical, the book contains 
much that is of general interest in the field of ceramics. 
Typical chapter headings will serve to suggest the wide 
scope of the book: Clays: Their Classification and Uses; 
The Effect of Heat on Clays; Clay Resources of the 
World; From Slips to Glazes; Enamels; Shaping; Pat- 
tern and Color; Kilns; The Future of Pottery. Excellent 
charts and tables are included with specific instructions 


Study of the Croft Workshop in the Great Smoky Mountains 
Pi BETA PHI — UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

Full session: June 9 to July 17, 1953 

Half sessions: June 9 to June 27 and June 29 to July 17, 1953 
Clesses in weaving — silk screen printing — metalwork — jewelry — 

enameling — pottery 
Grodvate — Non-credit 
or folder write 

scnool, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Pi BETA PHI 


pond farm workshops/associates 
1953 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 29/AUGUST 28 


POTTERY WEAVING METALWORK © JEWELRY 
DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE © GRAPHIC ARTS 
FORM, COLOR & MATERIALS WORKSHOP — an introduction 
to the basic arts and crafts. 

For information write: Secretary, Pond Farm, Guerneville, Calif. 


on glaze ingredients and temperatures. An appendix 
carries further charts on materials and on calculating 
glazes, and a valuable bibliography. Illustrations cover 
throwing, Indian coil pottery, wheels of the ancient Egyp- 
tians and Chinese, an early Greek and a modern Chinese 
kiln; up-draft and down-draft kilns, and a fascinating map 


of the clay deposits of the United States. 


How to Meno Cuina by Paul St.-Gaudens and Arthur R. 
Jackson, published by Charles T. Branford & Co., price 
$2. Knowing how to mend china and bric-a-brac is a 
decidedly useful skill, whether in home or shop. Written 
by competent craftsmen—one of whom, St.-Gaudens con- 
tributes articles to Craft Horizons’ Workshop — this 
manual fulfills its purpose well. We offer it here in the 
spirit of helpfulness not only to the housewife who has 
just cracked her favorite dish, but also to the specialist 
who is in the business of salvaging broken china for 
others. It includes necessary tools, materials, time-tested 
methods and all the tricks of the trade. 


Jewetry Makine as an Art Expression by D. Kenneth 
Winebrenner, published by International Text book Co.., 
Seranton, Pa., price $6.50. A reference book that is com- 
prehensive and realistically planned, this is a refreshing 
departure from the cut-and-dried coverage of elementary 
projects. Professor Winebrenner, of the Department of 
Art of the State University of New York, obviously an 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
JUNE 29-AUGUST 29, 1953 
Enroll — for whole or part time of nine weeks term 


PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 


Figure © Lithography ¢ Serigraphy 


CRAFTS 


Textile Printing 


landscape 


Weoving Pottery Jewelry 


Send for folder, Box 216C Veteran approved 


JUNE 28 —SEPT. 5 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
LIBERTY, MAINE 


WOODWORKING 
Ed Sewell 
John May 
BLOCKPRINTING 


WEAVING 
Priscilla Merritt 
Jack Lenor Larsen 
CERAMICS 


Phillip A. Ward Stell & Shevis 
Svea Kline DESIGN 


Mary Kring William J. Brown 
For information apply: Francis S$. Merritt, Dir. 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


DEGREE COURSES: Advertising Design, Architecture, Art Teacher 
Education, Ulustration, Industrial, Interior and Textile Design 
CERTIFICATE COURSES: Advertising Design, Illustration and Textile 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


INTENSIVE SUMMER SESSION in 


CERAMICS SCULPTURE 
Hond Built and Wheel Techniques Weod, Metal, Stone 
Gieze Formulation Modelling and Casting 


june 15-August 22 — Send for Catalog 


SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 
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oo Learn to make fast-selling Plastic 


Jewelry, Novelties, Signs, Lamps, Toys, Furniture, 
Gifts. Amazing new Plastic Home Craft Course for 
MEN and WOMEN t.ils and shows how to fabri 
cate, cast, laminete, color, mold, internal carve, 
etc, in step by step words and pictures. Young and 
old master easily Only ordinary household tools 
needed. All plastics and materials for 23 PROJ 
ECTS included in course. Course actually pays for 
iterelf! START YOUR OWN PLASTICS BUSI 
NESS. Make populer plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write for FREE infor- 
mation Today 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
DEPT. C-36-F PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 
621 BROADWAY, Dept. C-H, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Where the Handweaver is king) 
Novelty yarns of every description, color and put-up. 
(olso sunfast & vat dye colors) 

No order too small or too large—ony quantity from | pound up. 

Free samples sent on request. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 


SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


| Cr a fi Horizons 


FEATURES: 
TAPIO WIRKKALA, 
A SCULPTOR DESIGNS IN GLASS 
ARTHUR PULOS ANALYSES HIS TECHNIQUES 
AND DESIGN APPROACH IN SILVERWARE 
LOUIS E. STERN'S Luxe EUROPEAN 


EDITIONS, BOXED BY GERHARD GERLACH 


* KAY BOJESEN, DESIGNER, MASTER-CRAFTSMAN 


FROM DENMARK WORKS IN MANY RICH MATERIALS 


PLUS MANY OTHER VALUABLE AND INSPIRING 
ARTICLES ON ALL HANDCRAFTS 


DON’T MISS TH!S JULY-AUGUST issur 


| aman OUT AND MAIL THIS FORM. aman 


CRAFT HORIZONS (45) 49 5). New ¥ 


PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION TO 
CRAFT HORIZONS FOR THE PERIOD CHECKED BELOW 


[] 1 YEAR (6 ISSUES) $4 [) 2 YEARS $7 
| (ADD $1 PER YEAR ADDITIONAL FOR FOREIGN POSTAGE) 


REMITTANCE ENCLOSED ME LATER 


NAME 


| ADDRESS 


| ciry ZONE STATE 


129 SOUTH ST. * DEPT. C * BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Craftsman’s World 


excellent teacher, writes out of his experience to encourage 
and guide the beginner in jewelry-making to experiment 
and grow in his own way and to help teachers help their 
students. He emphasizes the creative approach, not mere 
copying, and the pages of photographed examples of work 
by students and professional craftsmen are offered not as 
models but as examples of original design and good work- 
manship. In addition, many line drawings illustrate 
methods, steps and tools. In Part |—“Getting Started”— 
Professor Winebrenner discusses in a stimulating way 
how to develop one’s own designs, selecting the few basic 
tools needed, getting the feel of the materials and setting 
up a shop at school or at home. Part II covers processes 
and ways of working, with innovations, a bibliography, 
sources of supply and a general index. 


Peter Hunt's How-To-Do-It Book, published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Ine., price $5.95. To those who enjoy gay, 
formalized hearts and flowers and other peasant motifs, 
this book of Peter Hunt's will be a delight. It suggests 
decoration for the informal house and ingenious ways for 
bringing back into circulation odds and ends of old fur- 
niture. The book is recommended for its format and illus- 
trations—many of which are in color—and for its clear, 
concise directions. 


From OLp STENCILS TO SILK SCREENING by Jessie Bane 
Stephenson, published by Charles Scribner's Sons, price 
$4.50 with an introduction by Mary Brooks Picken. An 
authoritative, comprehensive, well-illustrated book which 
treats, in addition to the history, all of the important 
basic techniques of stenciling. Instructions are given fon 
fabrics, paper, tinware, furniture, floors and walls. The 
techniques of stenciling with metallic powders, gold leal 
and floating color are described as well as methods of 
silk screen printing, including lacquer film, block-out, 
Tusche resist and photo stencil. Although not limited to 
how-to-do-it methods, the book gives specific directions 
including tools, what always to do and what never to do. 
There are two hundred selected designs from the simple 
stencil to more complex designs, many done by our fore- 
most designers. 


Jewe tery by F. R. Smith, F.R.S.A., published by 
Pitman Publishing Corp., price $1.50. This is a compact 
book, 109 pages, full of illustrations and excellent tech- 
nical advice in its chosen field. It covers such subjects 
as tools and materials, methods of working in various 
areas, silver wire work and the setting of stones. The 
author states several times the thesis that “designs used 
in jewelry should always be conventional in type” and 
this is followed out in the illustrations. This thesis is, 
of course, open to challenge, but otherwise the book 
should be most helpful. 


Tour ano Suor by Elizabeth Gilpin, published by Liv- 
ingston Publishing Co., Narberth, Pa., price $2. A handy 
manual for the craftsman touring the U.S.A. by car, it 
lists, by states, mill shops, craft shops—some of indi- 
vidual craftsmen—craft group centers and state festivals. 
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Craftsmen’s Market-Place 


The charge for classitied advertisements is 15 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month, preceding issue. 


When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example: A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


BOOKS 


BRAND-NEW Art and Craft books at half price 
Send for free list. ARTCRAFT, Baldwin, Md. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE GIFTS, Novelties, Jewelry, from seo 
shells, fish scales, plastics. Complete details, 
wholesale catalog 20¢. GIFTCRAFTS, Box 
4550.CH, Coral Gables, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for Ceramics, Enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


EVERYTHING for the Ceramic craftsman, Write 
‘The Department Store of Ceramic Supplies 
and Equipment” for free catalog. Western 
Ceramics Supply Co., Dept. CH, 1601 Howard 
St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 


CERAMIC GLAZES, Clays, Molds, Kilns Supplies. 
Free Catalog. Dovies Ceramics, Box 68, Alamo, 
California 


SURE-FIRE’ RED GLAZE is now yours! Beauti 
ful gloss—rich red. Cone 06 Oxidizing fire. 
Generous test batch 50¢ postage paid. GAY 
WAY POTTERY, Dept. H, Sharon, Connecticut 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Fiagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for Chairs and 
Baskets. Machine Cane Webbing for Chairs 
with Groove only. Cane Instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35c Complete Seat Weoving Book 
$1.15. FOGARTY, DEPT. F, TROY, N. Y. 


CRAFT & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


PAINT TEXTILES, Neckties, Clothing, Lomp- 
shades, Leather. Instruction Book—$2.00. STU. 
DIO, Box 926, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. (Stamped en- 
velope brings Supplies Catalogue). 


DRIFTWOOD LAMPS Make them yourself. 
Driftwood type tropicol hardwoods available 
from us. Root & Son, Box 182, West Palm 
Beach, Florida 


DOLLS 


DLD-FASHIONED DOLLS—Replicas of beauti 
ful old dolls created by Ethelwyn of California; 
ceramic heads, arms and legs, complete with 
paper pottern for making cloth, stuffed body 
Twelve inches over-all when completed. $2.50 
postpaid in U.S. Ethelwyn, 1670 Muller Drive, 
Napo, California 


DRESDENCRAFT 


DRESDENCRAFT: Use Mrs. Helm's Own 
Original Figurine Paints for this Fascinating 
Hobby. Book of Dresdencraft, Full Course. 
$1.50. Advanced Book of Color, colorphoto, 
$1.50. Color Schemes 50c. Beginner Paint Kit 
$3.98. Send 6c in stamps for Price List & 
Brochure. Wholesale Accounts Invited. Trade 
Discounts. Mrs. Helm's Dresdencraft Supplies, 
5630 France South, Minneapolis 10C, Minn. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Wore and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write. Thomos C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Pork, Illinois 


FIGURINES 


$$$ MAKING FIGURINES. Send $1.00 for most 
complete easy to follow instruction book on 
figurine painting. Beginner Kit figurines paints 
& book $5.00 Postpaid. Dealers price list cata 
log 25¢ refunded on first order. Free Bulletin. 
R. & S. Distributors, 19 E. Emory St., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 


GOLD-LEAFING SECRETS —Trade tricks of 
handling gold leaf for gilding on castings, 
figurines, etc. $1.10 postpaid. American Croft 
Service, P.O. Drawer 1906, Waterbury, Conn 


FOR SALE 
GENUINE JEWELERS MAGNIFIER frees hands 


for crafts. $2.50 valve $1.25. Anelag Box CH, 
Rochester, Wisconsin. 


GLASSWARE 
PERSONALIZE—DECORATE glassware. Easily 
etch beautiful designs, monograms, initials in 
three minutes. Write for free folder. Etchall, 
Inc., Columbia 17, Mo. 


PURE WOOL YARN 


WEAVING, Hand-knitting and Rug. Write for 
free samples to: Briggs & Little's Woollen Mill, 
York Mills, York Co., N.B. Canada. 


SHELLCRAFT 


IT’S FUN to make shell Jewelry and Novelties. 
Write today for catalog. 10c please. Burton Co., 
Dept. 9-H, Box 27, Station A., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


STONES 


GENUINE AND SYNTHETIC STONES! Approval 
shipments sent upon request and reference 
B. Lowe, Holland Building, St. Lovis 1, Mo 


IMPORTED precious and semi-precious stones 
from Germany, Brazil, Switzerland, India, 
China, Australia, and many other countries. 
Sent on approval to you or consignments to 
teachers. See our stones before you buy. Send 
for your consignment to JOHN BARRY, 753 
Book Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


SEMI-PRECIOUS gems for class and studio. May 
| send an approval sele-tion? Bill Poese, 21870 
Priday Avenue, Euclid, Ohio 


FINEST BELGIAN LINENS white, natural, and 
unbleached ecru; ideal for embroidery, textile 
pointing, upholstery, draperies, wallcovering. 
Write Utrecht Linens Co., 119 West 57th St. 
(Plaza 7-1143) New York City, for free sam- 
ples and prices 


LOOMS 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty-inch 
floor. Hardwood. Sturdy, portable, ideal in- 
dividual or school. Over 1100 satisfied users 
$45.95. Lorelilyn Weovers, Larkspur, California 


TEACHERS—Two Harness table loom. Fourteen 
inch. Hardwood. Sturdy. 250 in one school sys 
tem, $23. Lorellyn Weavers, Larkspur, Calif. 


METALCRAFT 


BUFFING AND POLISHING METALS—All de 
tails of correct polishing. $1.10 postpaid 
American Craft Service, P.O. Drawer 1906, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


PLASTICS 


WORKING WITH PLASTICS——Covers details on 
cutting, tooling, bending, cementing, polish 
ing. Proper selection and design. $1.10 post 
paid. American Croft Service, P.O. Drawer 
1906, Waterbury, Connecticut 


PROFITABLE CRAFTS 


LEARN SILK SCREEN PRINTING; Invisible Re 
weaving; Repair Dolls; Moke Rubber Stamps; 
Notural Rubber for Molds. Sample and Cato- 
logue of “40 Ideas” Free. Universal, Box 
1076-8, Peoria, Iilinois. 


MAKE MONEY selling, renewing magazine sub 
scriptions. No investment. Bonus. Quolified 
Publications, 451 CH Kingston, Brooklyn 25 
New York 


TATTING 


WORLD'S ONLY TATTING MAGAZINE—Illus 
trated patterns, articles, contests; $1.00 yearly 
SHUTTLE ART, 3846 CH West 162nd St, 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 


TOOLING DESIGN 


COPPER TOOLING STARTER Kit. Contents: Two 
6” x 8” Copper Sheets, 4 Designs, Maple Tool, 
Instruction Booklet, $1.00 Postpaid. Complete 
Tooling Supply Catalog. 25. Free with Kit 
Groundmaster Company, Div. CH, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


VIOLINMAKERS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Amateurs, professionals. Fine 
tone Evropean wood, moterials, supplies, in- 


* structions, patterns. lilustrated catalogue 10c, 


refunded. Premier Violin Supplies, 430 South 
Broadway, Dept. CH, Los Angeles 13, Calif 


WEAVING 


WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS—BROWN STUDIO 
taking over Weaving Classes held at the former 
Universal School of Handicrafts——Myrtle A 
Brown, instructor—Brown Studio, 203 West 78th 
St., New York City 24, N. Y. 


THIS 1S FOR YOU! The Aspinwall Weaving As 
sociation will help you sell your weaving spe 
cialties through national advertising, give free 
mail consulting to members; display prize 
winning materials to the public; give member 
ship cards and certificates. Weaving instruc 
tion, lectures, judging; show displaying in 
your home, club or museum is extra, Be listed! 
Join today; $7.00 for hobbyists, $10.00 for 
commercialists, Write: John lahee Weaving 
Consultant Designer, Box 8206, Dalias 5, Texas 
Agent for 22” Missouri Table looms 


WOODWORKING SUPPLIES 


ANTIQUES '—Shelves, spice cupboards, wall 
boxes, planters, etc., 32 full size patterns, 
(simply trace and sow ovt), plus “Fast Shellac 
Wax Finishing’’—$1.00. Vosbury's, 556 Conk 
lin, Binghamton, N. Y 
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Lieutenant Colonel 
Raymond Davis, USMC 
Medal of Honor 


Con D. BATTLE-WEARY, fighting for every mile 
of wintry read, the Marines were re-deploying to- 


ward Hungnam. A rifle company was guarding a 


mountain pass vital to the withdrawal of two regi- 


ments. The company became surrounded. If help 


didn't come. 6.000 men were lost. 


Into this situation. Lieutenant Colonel Davis 
boldly led his Marine battalion. Over eight miles 
of heavily defended icy trail they attacked. and 


across three ridges deep in snow. 


They fought three days and nights. often hand- 
to-hand. 


But finally Colonel Davis reached and freed the 
company. He opened the pass and held it till the 


two regiments got by. Then. fighting through the 


last of the enemy and carrying his wounded with 


him, he led his own gallant battalion into safety. 


“Korea and World War IL have taught me.” says 
Colonel Davis. “that courage is common to all 


armies; it's the better equipped side that has the 


edge. You're giving our men that edge every time 


you invest in a United States Defense Bond. For 


Bonds, which are personal savings for you. are alse 


muscle for America’s economy. Helping produce 


more and better combat equipment to protect the 


brave men whe are protecting us all.” 


Peace is for the strong! 
For peace and prosperity save with 


L.S. Defense Bonds! 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now. improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3° in 


terest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity! 


Also. all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 


at the new rate for 10 more vears. Today, start investing 


in Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll Saving- 


Plan at work. Remember, 8 million fellow Americans find 


it a wonderfully easy way to save. Or ask vour banker about 
the convenient Bond-A-Month Plan. 


ig He kought Three Days and Nights ' 
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